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AMERICAN 


ANNALS OF EDUCATION 


AND INSTRUCTION. 


JUNE, 1836. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
TEACHERS. 


Hofwyl, Feb. 11, 1836. 

In attempting to improve the schools of any country, we 
should never lose sight of a truth which the experience of 
many governments in Germany has established into a maxim— 
that new school laws, new school houses, and new school books, 
answer but little purpose, without skilful teachers. ‘The school 
laws will be neglected or evaded —the school houses will be- 
come the temples of ignorance and disorder — and the school 
books will only serve as a cloak for the teacher’s ignorance, or 
a pillow for his indolence, if his prejudices do not entirely re- 
ject them. “A well-taught, able and Christian teacher is the 
best school method, the best school book, the best school 
law.’’* 

In order to secure such teachers, it is the unanimous voice 
of educators in Europe, that they must be trained to their 
office, under the care of experienced teachers, in seminaries 
devoted to that object; and we are thankful that our own 
country has at length heard this voice, and commenced its 
efforts for this object. 

But the results of this plan can be attained but slowly. The 
schools are already furnished with teachers. The number who 
can be prepared annually, can do little more than fill the vacant 
places ; and among us cannot provide for the rapid increase of 


* From the address at the opening of the course for teachers, at Hofwyl, by 
the instructor in religion, Pastor Heer, of the Canton of Glarus. 
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242 School System of Wurtemberg. 





our juvenile population. ‘The influence of the seminaries will 
scarcely be felt by the school generation now receiving instruc- 
tion — whose life of education is generally limited to five or 
seven years — and the schools cannot be supplied with new teach- 
ers in twenty years. What, then, is to be done for the teachers 
already employed — for the pupils who can never enjoy the 
instructions of one who has been thoroughly trained? Useful 
books and journals may, indeed, be published with happy in- 
fluence. Associations of teachers will domuch good. Public 
lectures, during the short period of their meetings, are of great 
value. But all these means reach only the few whose circum- 
stances and time allow the enjoyment of these privileges — 
who are already sensible of their deficiencies. What is to be 
done for the many, who have not the power or the zeal to pro- 
cure these advantages ? 

This was the problem to be resolved in many of the German 
states, especially after the peace of 1315, when new divisions 
were made, and numerous principalities and dukedoms and 
baronies were swallowed up in the great kingdoms, or united 
into more extended sovereignties. In passing through th 
Grand Duchy of Nassau, and in conversing with Denzel, the 
father of the schools of Wurtemberg, and the head of its sem- 
inary for teachers, we were much interested in the account o/ 
the manner in which provision was made for the immediate as 
well as for the future wants of the youth. 

This duchy was formed from the union of several principal- 
ities, baronies and fragments of other states, under the authority 
of a single Grand Duke. The character and habits of the 
people, the condition of the schools, the laws by which the) 
were regulated, and the books in use, were more various than 
we can easily conceive in so small a district. ‘The Grand Duke 
invited Denzel to his aid in preparing a school system which 
should secure a uniform and thorough course of instruction to 
the rising generation, and thus produce something like a 
national, as well as improved character. 

The most important object, of course, was to secure a race 
of well-qualified teachers for the future, by the establishment 
of seminaries, and to prepare them for the office both by the- 
oretical instruction, and by practical exercises in the mode! 
school ; which is as essential to such an institution as an anatom- 
‘cal theatre or a hospital to a complete school of medicine. 

A new and uniform school law was also indispensable, and 
it was highly important that it should require the use of the 
best school books, and the best methods of instruction. But 
the ignorance and the prejudices of such a miscellaneous pop- 
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ulation, presented most serious obstacles to the introduction of 
any improve ed or uniform plan. ‘The imperfect qualification of 
the teachers would only render new methods and new books 
ridiculous in the eyes of others, if they were compe ‘led to use 
them, while so ignorant of the true principles of their pro- 
fession. 

It was out of the question to place the existing teachers in 
a seminary ; and there was no other feasible plan but to en- 
deavor to instruct a few, who should be the apostles of better 
opinions and practices. By the advice, and under the direc- 
tion of Denzel, arrangements were made for a course of instruc- 
tion in the great principles of education. ‘The most able 
instructors were selected from the respective districts of the 
Duchy, and were called upon to pass two or three months of 
the summer, at the public expense, in learning the best methods 
of instruction and discipline, and witnessing their practical 
operation in the model school. In this way, they were pre- 
pared to introduce a better system into their own schools; the oy 
could give evidence of the results, and gradually overcome the 
prejudices of the people. In order to extend this influence, 
conferences or associations of teachers were formed in each 
district, in which the new plans and books were introduced, 
and all the teachers of the district had an opportunity of learn- 
ing the principles and hearing the evidence of their effect. It 
is unnecessary to give any assurance of the happy effect of 
this simple and thorou; gh system; or to express our conviction 
that it is the most rational, the only effectual plan, for reform- 
ing the schools of any country. 

‘Where no seminaries for teachers exist, its importance is 
great. But even where they are in operation, there is still 

need of some measure of this kind. The course of instruction 

in a seminary is necessarily short and imperfect, compared 
with the extent of the subject and the wants of the teachers. 
A mind not fully matured, and imperfectly cultivated, cannot 
seize at once, in a correct and practical manner, principles so 
new and so extensive as those of education — much less can it 
retain them and apply them with judgment to the multitude of 
minds and the variety of circumstances brought before it in the 
life of a teacher. It is highly important that even the pupils 
ofa seminary should have an opportunity of reviewing wha 
they have learned; of hearing again the lessons, many of which 
they did not fully underst and, for want of knowing the cir- 
cumstances in which they were to be applied. It would save 
them many a bitier lesson, if they could enjoy the privilege of 
coming again to their experienced teachers, to present the 
diffic ulties and doubts which they encounter. 















































244 Efforts of Fellenberg in Berne. 


It was in view of these objects that Fellenberg opened a 
similar course of instruction at Hofwyl, for the common school 
teachers of the Canton of Berne, in the summer of the year 
1808, exclusively at his own expense. He invited one of the 
most distinguished educators of the day, afterwards director of 
a seminary for teachers in Prussia, to conduct it. Forty 
teachers of the Canton assembled at Hofwyl, and followed the 
course of instruction for six weeks; and as no other accom- 
modation could then be furnished, they were willing to lodge 
in tents, in order to enjoy this privilege. i 

At this period, Berne was under the absolute government of 
an aristocracy, mild in their measures, but not disposed to do 
anything for the improvement of the people, and jealous of all 
who sought to promote it. ‘Their consent had been previously 
obtained, and at the request of Fellenberg, a commissioner was 
sent to attend the examination, and ascertain the results. The 
benefits were so obvious, that the senate of Berne returned him 
their thanks, and invited him to continue these praiseworthy 
efforts. 

In 1809, he renewed the invitation to the teachers of Berne 
to attend a course of the same nature; but whether it aros: 
from jealousy of the influence which an individual would thus 
acquire, or from shame that one man should do more for the 
people than their rulers, they forbade the teachers of the Can- 
ton to attend the course at Hofwyl], on pain of expulsion from 
office. Fellenberg was thus prevented from doing good to his 
native Canton; but he still carried his plan into execution, and 
invited the attendance of teachers from other Cantons. Forty- 
three of these gladiy embraced the opportunity to acquir 
knowledge, which could not then be procured in any other 
way, in Switzerland. After this period, he could only assist 
zealous teachers of his Canton by taking them into his employ 
as laborers, and allowing them to receive instruction and make 
observations on the best method of teaching in the rural school, 
during the few hours of leisure in the day. The results of : 
prolonged course of instruction, combined with labor, were ol 
course more satisfactory, for the individuals ; but nothing could 
be done, in this manner, adequate to the wants of the Canton. 

The spirit of the three days of July, 1830, soon spread to 
Switzerland. Popular assemblies were held, and popular feel- 
ing excited against the exclusive privileges and almost unlim- 
ited power of the aristoc racy of Berne, to such a degree, that 
in the following winter they resigned their offic es, and consented 
to call an assembly of the people to form a constitution and 
appoint others to take their place. It was a singular exhibition 
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of the Swiss character. A popular assembly, collected by the 
order of an old and arbitrary government, was deliberating and 
debating for months, under its immediate observation, on the 
best mode of forming a constitution, to destroy its power and 
secure the rights of the people, while that same government 
continued to conduct other affairs of state in the ordinary 
manner, waited patiently for the result and resigned its trust 
without a struggle, as soon as new officers were appointed to 
receive it. 

Fellenberg, in conformity with the republican principles 
for which he had hazarded his life in the former revolution of 
Switzerland, became an active member of the constituent as- 
sembly and of the new government. We may observe in 
passing, that this step led to the removal of about thirty chil- 
dren of aristocratic families from the scientific institution of 
Hofwyl, and many false reports concerning it. He procured 
the introduction into the fundamental law, of the only passage 
which presents, in its proper light, the highest object of a free 
State : 


‘The welfare or wo of every state depends on the moral worth of 
its citizens. Without the cultivation of the mind and the heart, 
true freedom is inconceivable, and patriotism is an empty sound. 
We must labor for our moral elevation, for the highest possible cul- 
tivation of the powers we have received from the Creator, if we wish 
to partake of the happiness which a free constitution should afford. 
The zealous promotion of this object is recommended by the con- 
stituent assembly to our future legislators as holding a higher place 
in importance than all other objects.’ 


He was appointed a member of the Department of Educa- 
tion, to whom the new constitution assigned the direction of 
the schools, and was employed in drawing up a new school- 
law. But he did not find a sufficient number of persons who 
comprehended and sustained his thorough‘and enlarged views 
on this subject; and was not able to procure the passage of such 
a law as he desired. The establishment of a Teachers’ Semi- 
nary was, however, adopted as the fundamental measure of the 
system of public instruction ; and, in order to excite as soon 
as possible, a spirit of improvement, and to encourage and 
assist teachers already employed, it was resolved that the 
director of the future seminary should give a short course of 
instruction, to a limited number of teachers, during the sum- 
mer of 1832. 

As the buildings for the Seminary were not yet prepared, it 
was at first proposed to give this course in a large town, where 
it would have been expensive as well as difficult to make the 
21* 
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necessary arrangements. In these circumstances, Fellenberg 
offered to the Department the use of buildings at Hofwyl, sut- 
ficient for the accommodation and instruction of the teachers, 
and every aid which he and his fellow laborers could give, 
without any compensation ; and finally refused all payment. 
except for the expenses actually incurred for the subsistence o{ 
his visitors. 

One hundred Bernese teachers attended the course under 
the guidance of the new director ; and Fellenberg himself, and 
several of his most able coadjutors, took part in the instruc- 
tion. Unhappily, a Director had been chosen, who had never 
made education a particular subject of attention, and whose 
character in other respects was considered by many, as not 
suited to the station. ‘The consequence was, that his coadju- 
tors and many of his audience, were so dissatisfied with the 
course, that after its close, an open and painful controversy 
took place. This Director was subsequently removed to an- 
other station, and an experienced educator put in his place, 
who gives universal satisfaction ; but the wants of the schools 
were not yet supplied. 

In organizing the Seminary under the first Director, it was 
decided, in opposition to the remonstrances of Fellenberg, that 
no teacher already employed, should be allowed, in any way 
to partake of its privileges. Fellenberg, therefore, announced 
his resolution to satisfy as far as possible the thirst for improve- 
ment which had been excited among the common school teachi- 
ers of Berne ; and to furnish a gratuitous course of instruction 
annually, for all who felt their need of it, until satisfactory pro- 
vision should be made by the government. He, therefore 
asked permission from the government, and invited the teach- 
ers of the canton to ‘attend a three months’ course in the year 
1833, to be conducted according to his own views, and at his 
own expense, at the same time affording aid to those who 
were indigent. When it was known to the Department of 
Education, it was proposed to appropriate a sum for its ex- 
penses in advance, on the part of the government, but this was 
declined by Fellenberg. The course was attended by 115 
teachers, although several private courses by clergymen, had 
been provided by the Department in different parts of the 
canton, and new regulations made, which rendered their ab- 
sence from home more difficult. A commission from the 
Department was present at the examination which closed the 
course, and so evident were the happy results, that the govern- 
ment returned thanks to Fellenberg for his zeal and his sacri- 
fices for the good of the schools, and offered to pay the entire 
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expense of the course. The expenditure for food, and for the 
pay of extra teachers was alone accepted, to be applied to the 
circulation of useful books, and of a school journal, which is 

ublished at Hofwyl ; and to the relief of necessitous teachers. 
Fellenberg felt it his duty to oppose the measures of the gov- 
ernment in regard to education, and to pursue a course totally 
different from that of the officers they had appointed ; and 
could not, therefore, consent to receive their aid himself. 

In the year 1834, the Department of Education established 
a similar annual course, which is still continued, in one of the 
principal towns of the canton, under the direction of a Ger- 
man educator, whose extravagant theories and mystical lan- 
guage we have formerly heard described in Germany, under the 
name of ‘ Pedagogy run mad’ ; and whose works seem to us to 
justify this title. ‘The course of instruction given, confirmed 
the opinion of Fellenberg in regard to his character ; and as the 
present able Director of the Seminary, is not allowed to give 
instruction to teachers already employed, he felt it his duty, 
in conformity with his previous resolution, to continue the pri- 
vate course. 

The regulation made by the Department the previous year, 
which had never before existed, that the teachers should be 
compelled to keep their schools open during the summer, was 
subsequently enforced with more rigor. Many teachers were 
thus prevented from attending the course at Hofwyl, while 
facilities were aflorded to those who followed that provided 
by the government, although the previous course directed by 
Fellenberg had received their appprobation and thanks. In 
consequence of these measures, only 68 teachers attended the 
course of 1834, and 58 that of 1835. A number about equal 
attended the public instructor. 

We commenced this article with the intention of describing 
the general objects of an annual course of instruction for 
ieachers, and the plan of that given at Hofwyl, in 1834. We 
have been led, insensibly, into a history of the efforts of Fel- 
lenberg for this object; but it may furnish a useful lesson for 
the friends of improvement in our own country. Few would 
have expected, that in the first years of a free constitution, any 
obstacles would be encountered by those who endeavored to 
scatter light; or that a republican government would be jealous 
of any efforts to improve the schools in which its citizens were 
to be formed. Some, however, may see in all that we have 
described, the natural consequence of an attempt to do good, 
aside from, and beyond the law ; especially in a country where 
everything had hitherto been directed by the government. 
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To us it seems evident, that it is only neccssary to place 
philanthropy, and talents, and independence directed by the 
experience of thirtyfive years in education, in contact with the 
inexperience of those who have thought little on the subject, 
and the narrow views and jealousies of the chiefs or the officers 
of a party, to produce similar results everywhere. What dis- 
tinguished reformer has failed to meet with similar difficulties 
in a greater or less degree? Which of all those whom the 
direct command of God, or the dictates of conscience have 
led to attempt the improvement of their fellow men, — 
from Noah to the present day, —has escaped the tongue of 
slander, and the finger of scorn, or even the pangs of persecu- 
tion? While, therefore, we would by no means consider per- 
secution as an evidence in favor of the persecuted, especially 
when it is provoked by the violence or the errors produced by 
their own passions and want of judgment, we think every one 
who attempts to do good, ought to anticipate its possibility, 
and prepare to encounter it with calmness and courage. 

We find, too, in the circumstances we have described, addi- 
tional evidence of an opinion we have long entertained, that in 
a republican government at least, intellectual and moral refor- 
mations, including those in education, in order to be thorough 
and complete, must be conducted by the philanthropy of indi- 
viduals, untramelled by the forms of legislation, and the 
interests and prejudices of party. Legislative aid cannot be 
claimed with safety, until facts are ascertained, and principles 
settled, and plans formed, and knowledge diffused to such an 
extent, as will leave our rulers no duty but to execute what 
public opinion will at once demand, and to employ such agents 
as public opinion will at once perceive to be qualified for the 
work proposed. We need only point to the reform in our 
prisons which has filled Europe with admiration, and remind 
our readers, that this was the work of private benevolence, 
acting in the manner we have described, and compelling our 
governments, by the irresistible influence of facts thus ascer- 
tained, and principles thus independently settled, to adopt 
measures which prejudice, and interest, and party feeling 
would never have originated, and probably never have per- 
mitted otherwise. For ourselves, we have little hope of any 
such reformation as our schools demand in any other mode. 
Municipal regulations and external forms may be improved ; 
but they will be only a dead letter, a lifeless body, unless there 
be an animating spirit which emanates from a higher source 
than a legislative enactment. Discover and employ a Howard 
to investigate our school-houses,—so often prisons of darkness 
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for the heart, if not for the minds of our youth, — sustain him 
with the zeal and liberality which have directed other philan- 
thropic enterprises, and with the blessing of God, the work will 
be done! 

Let this course be reversed. Begin by calling upon the 
state to devise and commence a plan for intellectual or moral 
improvement, and what will be the result?) In most cases, 
precisely what it has been in some which have already oc- 
curred ; that the object will be little or not at all understood ; 
that the means and instruments will be ill chosen, and the 
plans imperfectly executed, or indefinitely delayed. A com- 
missioner, or other officer, must be selected to examine in 
detail a subject of importance, and honor, and influence ; and 
emolument must necessarily be attached to the office. The 
majority of a legislative assembly or its active directors, will 
almost of course give it to some political or personal friend 
who is not otherwise provided for; or perhaps to one whose 
incompetency for any ordinary station will be too obvious. 
What probability is there, that he will be a person familiar with 
the subject, or qualified to examine it, or even disposed to 
adopt true principles, and bold enough to propose sound 
measures, if they are presented to him by others? Experience 
has given us sad evidence, that petitions to our political assem- 
blies for objects foreign to their ordinary train of thinking, will 
often procure me rely a harmless agent, chosen on purpose ‘ to 
prevent all danger, and as little efficient as the Log King of 
the fable. If he have any activity, he will, of course, do 
enough to escape censure; but if he has not enlarged and 
philanthropic views, he has few motives to do more; and he 
will have every reason to avoid the reformation or even the 
notice of abuses which might offend his friends, or compro- 
mise his influence or that of his party. Happy will it be for 
the cause, if he be not some cold blooded politician, who will 
only employ the school system as an engine of political intrigue, 
orsome selfish spirit, who will seek only his own interest and that 
of his friends. Can he be a reformer? an elected reformer? 
A reformer elected by those who are to be reformed! It is 
almost a contradiction in terms! Of all men, the reformer 
needs to have his vocation from God and his own conscience. 
Nothing less will guide him in the right course ; nothing less 
can sustain him against the bitter opposition, the multiplied 
difficulties he is called to encounter. But we will no longer 
detain our readers with general remarks. We ask their atten- 
tion to the following sketch of the course of instruction given 
at Hofwyl to the common school teachers of Berne. We beg 
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250 Course of Instruction for Teachers. 


them to reflect, whether in their county, or district, or State, 
some similar plan could not be adopted to encourage and as- 
sist the zealous, and to rouse the indolent, and to enlighten 
the ignorant, among the teachers of our common schools ? 


REPORT OF THE TEACHERS’ COURSE AT HOFWYL, IN 1834. 


Our object in giving this course of instruction, (says Fellen- 
berg) is to elevate and improve the character of our common 
school teachers, as men, as citizens, and as officers of the re- 
public. 

As men, they need additional instruction and exercise, in 
many points which have been neglected in their early educa- 
tion. This is particularly necessary in regard to habits of 
observation and reflection, the best methods of expressing 
their thoughts, and the application of moral and religious prin- 
ciples to all their conversation and conduct, especially in the 
task to which they are devoted. 

As citizens, they should be made familiar with the leading 
facts in the history of their native country and with its consti- 


tution and laws, and should be taught to practise that submis- 


sion to the laws, — that obedience to those who execute them, 
which Christianity requires, with entire and patriotic sacrifice 
of all personal feeling ; and to impress this republican feeling 
upon the minds of their pupils with all the power they can 
exert. 

As officers of the republic, entrusted with the task of form- 
ing the character of its future citizens, they should be made to 
feel the sacred nature of their duties, and be instructed how to 
perform them in the best manner. For this purpose, they 
must be led to understand and attend to the relations in which 
the Creator has placed children in reference to their fellow 
men, to God, and to the world of nature. The course of in- 
struction was therefore directed to the following points : 

1. In what manner teachers should train the children to filial 
piety, and thus secure the welfare of their families and of the 
community. 

2. How they should lead them to a knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures and of God, and prepare them for a “truly Christian 
life. 

3. How they should lead them to correct ideas of the phe- 
nomena of nature. (a) By teaching and calling into exercise 
habits of correct observation. (5) By teaching the elements of 
natural history, in reference to the objects around them. 
(ce) By explaining the most familiar principles of natural phi- 
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losophy, (such as the causes of rain, lightning, the rainbow, 
mechanical movements, &c.) (d) By teaching the elements of 
drawing, to cultivate accuracy of conception, and to assist the 
memory. 

Agricultural knowledge is deemed an important supplement 
to Natural History, for the common school teacher; not only 
as it shows the usefulness and application of the principles 
previously taught, —in procuring the means of subsistence 
and comforts, but it enables him to be more useful to his 
neighbors, and to illustrate and apply the instruction he gives, 
in such a manner as to associate their daily employment with 
the knowledge they acquire ; and thus to render it a means of 
improvement to their minds, and a more honorable and useful 
occupation. 

4. The teachers were instructed how they should give their 
pupils a knowledge of form and number, or of the elements of 
geometry and arithmetic, with their applications in measuring 
and calculating in common life. 

5. How they should conduct their instruction in the mother 
tongue, in order to give their pupils the necessary knowledge 
and practice in speaking, reading, and writing it; including 
grammar, style, orthography and calligraphy. 

6. How they should teach the most important truths in re- 
gard to the construction and functions of the human body, and 
their application in preserving health and morals. 

7. How the history and geography of their native country 
should be taught, in order to inspire the pupils with proper 
sentiments, and to prepare them for the study of the history 
and geography of the world. 

8. How they should teach vocal music. 

Such is a simple outline of the course of instruction given. 
It will serve as a hint to the founders of our seminaries for 
teachers, as well as to those who attempt to do good in the 
same manner. Would that this example of enlightened and 
persevering benevolence might stir up kindred spirits among 
us, to similar efforts! Would that the teachers of our schools 
who are devoted to their profession, might be furnished with 
something to satisfy that thirst for improvement which a sense 
of their wants naturally inspires! 
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2 Means of Improving the Condition of the Blind. 


(For the Annals of Education.) 
EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


[The following article was written by a gentleman who knows something 
of Institutions for the Blind in beth hemispheres; and who, while |e 
greatly approves of this form of charity, wishes to see such provision made for 


this unfortunate class of men, that their happiness may not cease on the day of 


their leaving the school room; but that the school education of their youth 
shal] only be the prelude toa happy and useful middle life, and a still hap. 
pier old age.] 


A Frew years since, the blind in this country were generally 
regarded as an unfortunate and helpless class of beings. We 
came in contact with them only to be filled with painful emo- 
tions, and to turn from them with grief and sadness, that the 
mind must remain shrouded in darkness, and that for them 
there was no hope of usefulness. But at the present day how 
changed are their circumstances! We no longer doubt that 
the blind can be rendered happy and useful members of the 
community. Wedo not shudder with the belief, that by be- 
ing deprived of sight, they must spend all their remaining years 
in continual gloom and night. And who has ever visited the 
institutions established for their education, without feelings of 
the most heartfelt joy and satisfaction ? Who has ever seen the 
blind singing, writing, reading or amusing themselves, without 
dropping a tear of gratitude to that Eternal Guardian and 
Parent, who, in his wisdom and mercy, seldom inflicts suffer- 
ing upon his creatures, without, at the same time, pointing out 
the means of its alleviation ? 

It is scarcely necessary to attempt to prove, that the estab- 
lishment of regular institutions for the education of the blind, 
is one of the greatest improvements of our age. There are 
as yet but few establishments of the kind in this country ; but 
if we may judge from the interest which these few have excited 
and continue to excite, we cannot but confidently hope, their 
number will soon be increased. The Americans will not — 
they surely cannot,—suffer hundreds and thousands of persons 
to pass their lives in utter ignorance and solitude. They 
cannot remain indifferent witnesses of misfortune, when they 
know it is in their power to alleviate or remove it. 

But much may be said about the organization of such insti- 
tutions. When we consider that for ages and centuries, men 
and geniuses were employed for the improvement of our com- 
mon school system, and that this system is still far from being 
perfect, how much more must this entirely new subject, need 
the united efforts and attention of able and devoted men, be- 
fore it can arrive at perfection ? 
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The instruction of the blind in itself, is not so difficult and 
toilsome as is generally imagined or represented. Many think 
that the greatest part of our knowledge and experience, is the 
direct result of the sense of sight; and that persons, deprived 
of this sense, are deprived of the most important instrument 
for acquiring knowledge. It is true that the want of sight is a 
great obstacle in the progress of education ; but we know that 
we cannot acquire even a single branch of ‘know ledve without 
the united exercise of nearly all our senses. We know that 
nothing which any sense perceives, can become distinct know- 
ledge, unless it is supported by the additional judgment of the 
intellect. In short, the external perception of all seeing per- 
sons, must first become an internal one, before it can bear fruit 
to the intellect. Hence we perceive, that the blind being in 
full possession of all the intellectual faculties, want enly that 
single instrument of sense, the eye, to be equally capable with 
all other seeing persons, of receiving an intel’ectual, moral and 
physical education. We know that the want of the sense of 
sight, is, in a great degree, supplied to the blind, partly by the 
inc ‘reased acuteness of the other remaining senses, and partly 
by the greater activity of the imagination and intellect. And 
thus we see most distinctly, that the blind are able to break 
through the night which surrounds them ; to lead an active, 
useful, and contented life ; and to acquire such knowledge and 
skill, as will procure the respect of others, and furnish them 
and their families with the necessaries and conveniences of life. 

The education of the blind, depends, however, for its success 
and final usefulness, almost entirely upon those who direct 
or administer it; and the selection of the directors and teachers 
for an institution of this kind, should always form the most 
important part of the care and anxiety of those who engage in 
such an undertaking. No individual should ever be connected 
with such establishments, whose moral character is not wholly 
unexceptionable ; who is not naturally inclined, or inwardly 
culled to do good, and desirous of alleviating the sufferings of 
his unfortunate fellow brethren, without regard to the labor or 
the reward. Attachment to children, pleasure in their instruc- 
tion, mildness and patience, love and sympathy, quietness and 
perseverance ; but more particularly, a spirit of order and reg- 
ularity in all his undertakings and actions, are the indispensa- 
Lle moral qualifications, which should be possessed by those 
who engage in the education of the blind. Great learning and 
genius may far better be dispensed with than the gift of com- 
munication and that power of adapting one’s self toa great va- 
riety of character, which consists, in the language of Paul, : 
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254 Work House for the Blind at Vienna. 


becoming all things to all men. As the blind cannot recur for 
help to books, the teacher must be everything to them; he 
must be, as it were, their ‘ all in all.’ 

‘The purpose of the education of the blind, is, or ought to 
be, to alleviate their unfortunate condition, and to place such 
expedients in their hands, as will make them happy and useful, 
and furnish them with a comfortable support by the develop- 
ment and application of their natural abilities. 

But though everything were done or provided for ; though we 
had taught the blind how to gratify protitably his natural inclina- 
tion to activity, we have not yet fully reconciled him to his condi- 
tion; in other words, we have not secured his happiness, un- 
less we place him in circumstances, where he will be but seldom 
reminded of his great natural defect. It is a well known fact, 
that sensible blind persons, especially those who lose their sight 
after having already attained a mature age and pursued a certain 
independent course of life, will feel sad, melancholy, and un- 
happy for weeks and whole months, after a single unguarded 
word or accident, which made them feel that they were inferior 
to others. and were objects of pity and commiseration. I know 
several blind persons, whom the single expression ‘ good enough 
for the blind,’ deprived of peace and enjoyment for many months. 
And yet, how little indulgence do these unfortunates experience 
from their more favored brethren! While in the presence of a 
cripple, we take care not to utter, or so much as hint at the name 
or character of his defect. the usual topic of our conversation with 
the blind, is the very subject of his misfortune ! 

‘The mere existence of institutions for the education of the 
blind, does not, therefore, fully accomplish the great object of 
their foundation. We must not only teach them how to occupy 
usefully their mind and hands, but we must, at the same time, 
remove all obstructions from their future path of usefulness. It 
is not sufficient that we render them happy just now: — we 
must make provision for their happiness after the period of school 
instruction is passed. And in effecting this, in a truly parental 
spirit and manner, no one has succeeded more perfectly and hap- 
pily. than Mr Klein of Vienna, in Austria. 

Near his institution, which he conducts not for the sake of 
mere exhibition, or to gratify any selfish intentions, but solely for 
the sake of doing good to his unfortunate fellow men, he has 
established. with the aid of the government. and other philan- 
thropic individuals, a ‘ Work House for the Blind.’ 

This establishment consists of a range of buildings and work- 
shops, sufficient to accommodate all those pupils of his institu- 
tion, who, having finished their education, are desirous to set up 
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in life for themselves, and to obtain a comfortable livelihood, by 
practising such trades as they have been taught at the institution. 
Here they are provided, for a certain fixed sum, with such apart- 
ments and shops as they desire ; and here they find everything 
arranged in a manner most conformable to their peculiar use. in 
this work shop for the blind laborer, nobody disturbs his tools or 
materials, and he loses no time nor patience in seeking or inquir- 
ing after this thing or that ; for he finds everything on the spot 
where he left it. ‘Those who surround him do not offend his 
feelings, for they are either his companions in misfortune, or indi- 
viduals perfectly acquainted with his peculiar ways and manners. 
After work he can amuse himself within the domestic circle. in a 
way most suitable to his taste and health. His articles of work, 
when finished, he need not trouble himself about selling —they 
are conjointly disposed of in a shop attached to the establishment, 
and his account regularly settled at any time he chooses. In 
short, the ‘ Work House for the Blind,’ is an establishment, per- 
fectly fitted to render the instructed blind happy and contented 
through life, by sparing them the numerous trials and mortifi- 
cations which they would unavoidably experience, were they 
again thrown among those who are strangers to the feelings of 
humanity and benevolence, of whom, alas, there is too great a 
number in almost every country of the earth. 

Should the above remarks — imperfect as they may be, — 
reach the heart of some benevolent individual, and lead him to 
new sympathies and new exertions in behalf of an unfortunate 
class of our citizens, the object of the writer will not be wholly 
unaccomplished. Ss. 


(For the Aunals of Education.) 


CONFESSIONS OF A SCHOOL-MASTER. 


Tue school was to be opened on Monday. I had been duly 
examined by the school visitors, and had received a ‘ certificate ;’ 
and nothing now remained but to place myself in the pedagogi- 
cal chair, wield the ‘birch,’ and pour knowledge into the untu- 
tored minds of forty or fifty docile, waiting, eager pupils. 

Monday morning at last came, and with it the long waited for 
hour of nine o'clock. I did not suffer the village bell to strike, 
however, before | had rapped loudly on the door-post, with a 
thick heavy rule made for the purpose. The pupils ran in, as ea- 
gerly as 1 could wish, but not as silently. However, I only 
said — ‘Take your seats,’ in a dictatorial voice and manner, as 
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256 The Troubles of the Forenoon. 


the little urchins ranged themselves around the blazing fire; for 
tyrannous December had already made his appearance. — Every 
boy obeyed me as implicitly as if | had been the captain of a well 
regulated man-of-war ; and every one retreated from the fire- 
side as soon as the word of command had fairly escaped from 
my lips. ‘I'his was encouraging ; but still I trembled. 

‘'rembled for what ? you will perhaps ask. | cannot tell you. 
Possibly it was because I feared | should not teach well ; 
though | believe it was more from the fear that others would not 
think I taught well; for I was at this period exceedingly depend- 
ent on the good opinion and approbation of those around me. 

{ had commenced my labors with a kind of confused opinion 
— borrowed from somebody. | know not whom, — that on enter- 
ing a school to which one was a stranger, it was a wise plan to 
let the pupils take their own course, wholly unrestrained, the 
first day, in order to find out the true disposition and character 
of each ; and so | tried the experiment, or rather I attempted 
it; for I did not get through the forenoon, without being obliged 
to use the word of command, to prevent the desks and tables 
from being overturned. I believe | had no whip, thus far. A 
ferule | indeed had, but did not use it. By the way, however, 
[ had been so exceedingly unfortunate as to announce my inten- 
tion of letting them take their own course for the first day, a 
soon, almost, as we had assembled in the school room; whiel: 
doubtless added not a little tomy wo. Had I said nothing ot 
this, | might have gone through a half a day, perhaps, without 
altering my original purpose. 

But | made nearly as great a failure in conducting the lessons 
of the forenoon, as | did in regard to discipline. I had attended 
a district school several years before — indeed, I had even at- 
tended this very school I was now to conduct, — but I had for- 
gotten the usual methods of proceeding. And of the possibility 
of a pupil’s acquiring knowledge without going throwgh a par- 
ticular routine of class exercises, such as had existed in the 
schools from time immemorial, I had not the least conception. 

One thing I had not forgotten, which was to have the older 
pupils read in the Testament, for the first exercise ; and to let 
each pupil read exactly two verses at a time. When I got the 
class fairly under weigh with this exercise, the agitation of my 
nervous system began to subside, and all for a time went on 
‘swimmingly.’ Soon, however, a dozen or two of the little fel- 
lows wanted to go to the fire. So | suffered them to go; but 
the question arose in my own mind. how many should be per- 
mitted to stand around it atonce? ‘There again memory relieved 
me. ‘The rule of ancient times had been ; ‘ only four at a time 
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— two in one corner, and two in the other.’ There was indeed 
room for more; since the chimney was one of those old fash- 
ioned piles which occupy almost a quarter of a whole house, and 
have a fire-place capable of receiving half acord of wood. But 
custom had determined the number, and I sought refuge under 
its sanction. 

When the first class had rend just half an hour by the watch, 
the orders ‘ No further,’ were announced ; and forthwith followed 
a general ‘ obeisance.’ Then came the second class; then the 
third ; then the fourth — who read in spelling books ; then a 
class in words of two or three syllables; and lastly « came the 
abecedarians. It was wonderful how one exercise suggested 
another, on the principle of ‘ associated ideas ;’ for though I be- 
gan in the morning quite ignorant how to proceed i in the beaten 
track which had long prevailed with my predecessors, I suc- 
ceeded in going through the forenoon with considerable exact- 
ness. 

One thing — the writing, — troubled me much. Every scholar 
in the first and second classes, had brought a writing book, and 
wished me to write him a copy, and make him a pen. But this, 
to me, was an arduous task. ‘True, it would have been less so, 
had there been nothing else to attend to, while I was doing it. 
But to be writing copies — and mending pens — and giving 
permits to go to the fire, and go out of doors ; and to hear and 
answer and adjust all the complaints which came to my ears, 
with half a dozen other things, was rather trying. However I 
got through with the forenoon, and no one ever saw the sun ap- 
proach the meridian with greater joy, than I did that day. In 
truth, the classes had all read ‘twice through,’ at ten minutes 
before twelve ; but as I thought I must not dismiss them till ex- 
actly twelve, with a great deal of difficulty I retained them till 
that hour ; and then released them. 

At one, the sound of the heavy rule on the door post, was 
again heard ; and again the boysand girls were seen scampering 
from all directions towards the school room. Wheezing, and in 
some instances, coughing, they again placed themselves in the 
seats which they had chosen in the morning ; which, by the way, 
were, in general, the very seats they had occupied during the 
preceding season or term. ‘The first class will take their 
‘‘ American Preceptors,”’ I said ; and no sooner said than done; 
so far, I mean, as ‘ Preceptors’ were to be had. ‘The ‘ Precep- 
tor’ was, next to the ‘Testament, the more common reading book 
for the older classes, in that region ; but it usually happened that 
there was little more than half as many books as scholars. ‘ The 
rest of you attend to your studies, now,’ said a stern voice of au- 
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258 Taking Children to be Bad. 


thority, and, for a time, apparent attention was given, and the 
reading of the first class went on very well. 

However, the first class had not yet finished their ‘ half hour,’ 
ere the school grew rather noisy again. Commanding — not 
requesting, — the class to stop reading, I now told the school, 
most distinctly and decidedly, — and, | am afraid, with a little 
anger, that | had altered my purpose formed in the morning, of 
suttering them to go through the day as they pleased ; that | 
found so many of them were inclined to be very bad, that I was 
obliged to stop them where we were, and lay down rules for 
them at once. So I immediately began to make laws and te- 
strictions, and to annex penalties. 

This, at first, seemed to produce a favorable change in the ap- 
pearance of the school, and I began to congratulate myself on 
my supposed widom, and complete authority. [| little knew, at 
that time, the unhappy tendency of taking children to be bad, 
especially on a first acquaintance. Nothing, perhaps, is more 
pernicious, than for a stranger to enter a school room, and lay 
down absolute and apparently despotical laws for his pupils. 
‘They see at once that he has no respect for them, which dimin- 
ishes their respect for themselves; and though various motives 
may operate to keep them for a short time from any gross vio- 
lations of law, yet they will usually break out, sooner or later, 
into acts of crime or violence ; or if they do not, the teacher 
should attribute it to other and better influences than his own 
exertions. 

But to return to my school. Matters went on pretty well du- 
ring the greater part of the afternoon. There was little asking 
to go to the fire ; though there was more begging to go out, to 
get drink, &c., than in the forenoon. There was less of setting 
copies and mending pens; but there was quite enough even of 
these. There were several roguish boys who seemed deter- 
mined to do everything upon which a prohibition had not been 
laid ; and as I had not established the old rule, ‘ write only a page 
a day,’ a number of pupils had written out their page in the fore- 
noon ; and they wanted a second copy for the afternoon. The 
demand was more easy, as well as the refusal more difficult, than 
if I had not attempted, to lay down, too early, an universal code 
of laws for the school, but waited a time, and only formed them 
as the circumstances and passing events seemed to require. 

Towards evening there was some noise and disturbance in the 
schoo]. J had made a rule against whispering,—TI had told 
them that if it were necessary — indispensably so, — to speak to 
a neighbor, they must either speak aloud, or ask permission of 
me to speak in a whisper. At first there was little of either; 
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especially of loud talking ; for this was a thing so novel, that 
they seldom dared to venture upon it. As to whispering, though 
they usually asked permission in the first instance, they were very 
apt to whisper the second time without it; thus the permit extend- 
ed to several acts, when it was originally intended to extend to but 
one. Finally, however, violations of the rule became consider- 
ably frequent, and [ threatened punishment. 

‘These threats, when they were first uttered, had some effect. 
‘If you do not stop whispering I'll punish you,’ was rather tern- 
fying. But as the mope of punishment was not specified, and 
as some of the threats, even against the same individual were not 
executed, their terror soon began to wear off. 1 had forbidden 
any play, too, in school; and annexed to the violation of this 
rule, the same general, but indefinite penalty ; and the results 
were, consequently, about the same as in the case of whispering. 
The school grew more and more noisy, my brow contracted more 
and more, and the pupils, of course, saw more and more the 
trouble [ was in. 

I had made no sort of allowance for the increased noise, and 
whispering, and play, from the consideration that it was near the 
close of the day, that there had just been a long school vacation 
of more than two months, and that it would take several days 
to inure my little group to six hours of sitting still daily, on hard 
benches ; some of them without backs. I made no allowance, 
I say, for all this. No, not the least! I demanded not only the 
same unconditional submission, but the same exact and unexcep- 
tionable quiet during the last as during the first hour of the after- 
noon. Indeed, the errors of the last hours were less tolerable 
than those of the first, for I was more fatigued, and my nervous 
system had become more irritable. 

At that time I had no more thought of looking into myself for 
the source of the difficulties | met with around me, than of look- 
ing into the world of the moon. If things did not seem to go 
well around me, the fault lay in others — never in myself: so I 
thought, at least. What did I say? Ohno. lI did not think 
any such thing. I did not think at all, on this subject; for I 
had not been led into any such habit. Had books for teachers, 
like those of Hall, Abbott, and others, existed in those days, I 
should most surely have met with the principle somewhere in 
them, that if matters do not go well with a teacher, he should 
first look within himself for the cause ; and there he will very 
often find it. And had | found such a principle, I should almost 
inevitably have applied it to my own case and circumstances ; for 
I was by no means one of those unthinking men, whom you 
sometimes find even in the chair of the pedagogue. The fact 
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was, I was yet a mere boy, scarcely passed eighteen ; and until a 
few weeks previous, had never in my life thought seriously of 
becoming a school-master. 

‘But once more to my school-room. Four o'clock at last came 
—the hour for closing the school. My brow, which had been 
for some time, ‘knit in frowns,’ now partially relaxed, and | as- 
sisted the smaller pupils in putting on their coats and making 
preparation to meet the severe cold ; for, as [ said before, it was 
already December. In rendering this assistance, | assumed the 
air of love and kindness ; yet { am not sure that there were not 
some who regarded the increased and momentary cheerfulness 
and kindness, as proceeding from quite another source : — the 
pleasure of getting rid of my charge. Nor if they did, am I 
quite sure they were mistaken. But be this as it might, the 
school closed for the day, the pupils were dismissed, and the 
teacher was left to himself and his own reflections. 





(For the Annals of Education,) 


NEGLECT OF SCHOOLS IN SUMMER. 


Tue period is scarcely gone by, when the qualifications and 
character of a mother or the female teacher of a common school 
were deemed of secondary importance. ‘The teacher of a winter 
school, to which alone the largest boys were usually sent, was 
deemed a thing of some consequence. He must pass the ordeal 


of an examination before the ‘ Committee,’ and if he did not 


‘ pass,’ he was seldom employed. When once seated in his ped- 
agogical chair, it was not seldom that he was regarded as worthy 
the passing tribute paid to the country school-master by the poet 
Goldsmith. 


‘ The village all declared how much he knew; 
"T was certain he could write and cipher too.’ 


But female teachers were not regarded as personages of so much 
distinction. It is true they were sometimes ‘examined,’ and 
when examined they were generally ‘licensed ;’ but there were 
numerous exceptions. And even when there was a nominal ex- 
amination, it was seldom that the school was visited. There was 
a vague idea floating over the minds of the community, that 
. anybody’ could manage little children, and that ‘ anybody’ 
could teach them. And if the ‘ parson,’ or the ‘doctor,’ or the 
‘squire,’ ventured to say aught against such an opinion, it was at 
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once felt, if it was not often said, that they were mistaken ; ‘ they 
were college learnt men themselves, and they thought everybody 
else must be college learnt.’ 

I observed, Mr Editor, that the period had scarcely gone by, 
when sentiments like these were not uncommon. 1 might, how- 
ever, go farther, and affirm that it has not gone by yet; that 
there are multitudes at the present hour, who, though they may 
not admit, in so many words, that ‘ anybody,’ or ‘anything,’ 1 
fully competent to the management and education of little chil- 
dren, do yet admit it, most fully, in their daily practice. 

If this were not so, why are the female teachers of our sum- 
mer schools, so much overlooked or neglected ? Why is it that 
they seem to be so wholly beyond the range of our sympathies, 
and. I might almost say, shut out from society ? 

For it is not one female teacher alone — nor one who, though 
invested with the sacred office of forming the minds and hearts 
of the young, may have proved herself unworthy of her high 
trust — it is not in one solitary instance, alone, that the female 
teacher of our common schools is overlooked aud practically de- 
spised. It is not that the ‘Inspectors,’ while they usually visit 
the winter schools, pass by hundreds of districts in the summer, 
and never set foot in them, as ts most undoubiedly the fact ; 
it isnot this alone, I say, that would jusufy the assertions | have 
made, and enable me to sustain so grave a charge : would t 
heaven that it were. 

But it is that parents —- the proprictors themselves of the schools, 
— show the utmost indifference in regard to them, and the most 
entire destitution of sympathy with the teacher. They hire her 
for seventyfive cents a week, and her board; and for even this 
she is compelled —as a certain writer expresses it, — to ‘ beg from 
door to door.’ Indeed, I have known some districts that, be- 
sides boarding the teacher, paid her but fifty cents a week. 

I speak now, it is true, of country towns, and not of the more 
central districts even of those ; though I knew of one school dis- 
trict in a shire town of one of the counties of Connecticut which 
in 1830 paid its teacher no more than this sum. Indeed, I have 
sometimes known no more than one dollar a week paid to a fe- 
male teacher, who furnished her own board in the central and 
most populous district of a town. In truth, seventyfive cents 
and: board, and one dollar and fifty cents with board, is in many 
parts of New England about the maximum wages of a female 
teacher in the summer. 

I do not pretend that any one supposes the minimum wages 
which [ have mentioned, will of themselves support the teacher. 
Very far from it. She is expected to earn her board, at least, 
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in some otheremployment. One braids straw or grass ; another 
sets card teeth; another sews, or spins, or knits; and another 
living in the vicinity of some factory perhaps spends all her spare 
hours in that ; and indeed makes the mechanical employment the 
principal thing. In fact she just runs into the school-house, and 
spends three hours of each half day in it; as a sort of relief — 
not exactly a recreation, — from her more steady but more prof- 
itable employment. 

Nor do these circumstances afford the only evidenee that fe- 
male teachers and summer schools are overlooked and underval- 
ued. Who associates with the female teacher? When, and by 
whom, is she visited, either at her own home, or at the school- 
room? By what parent or parents is she often thought of, and 
what eyes — adult or juvenile, — are accustomed to kindle at 
hearing her name pronounced in the domestic circle? By whom 
is she spoken of as a benefactor, or even as a kind friend ; and 
above all, what parent regards her, and speaks of her as a co-op- 
erator in the great work of educating his rising family for useful- 
ness — to themselves, their country, or their Heavenly Father ! 

It is by no means uncommon, for a female teacher, in some 
parts of New England, to pass a whole summer term, without 
seeing a single parent, ward, or guardian of her pupils enter her 
school-room, as a visitor. He may, indeed, in a few instances, 

ust step in to say that Mrs Ambler would like to withdraw her 

little daughter from the school for a few hours, to take her abroad 
on a party of pleasure. But so far is she from seeing the face 
of one of the board of public visitors, or even of one of her pat- 
rons, as a visitor, that even at the ‘ last day,’ — the closing day of 
the school — when she gives a general and special invitation, not 
three of the whole number pay any regard to it. 

And as to hearing the teacher of a darling child ~— she who 
should be, under God, the greatest and most important assistant 
of the parent in forming the mind and heart of the child for future 
action and usefulness, for time and for eternity — spoken of with 
any considerable interest in the family circle, why, such a thing 
never happens, in some houses, once in a quarter ; unless, indeed, 
it is with that kind of interest which is elicited when Jane or 
Henry comes home with a pitiful, but unfounded complaint of 
personal abuse by her. Then, indeed, for once, these very 
parents or guardians who know nothing at all about the real con- 
dition of the school, and are wholly destitute of the means of 
judging where the blame lies, do not hesitate, in too many instan- 

ces, to assail the teacher, and destroy the small share of confi- 
dence in her which previously existed. 

If it be true that the first six or eight years of a child’s life are 
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of little or no consequence — as some among us seem, by their 
conduct, to believe, — in forming character for this world and the 
next, then this course of neglect of female teachers and summer 
schools, whether it be official or parental, may be justil able. 
But if it be otherwise —if these first years do more than the 
whole remainder of life in giving shape to the human being — 
physically, morally, and intellectually, then it is wholly unjustifi- 
able both in the sight of God and man. Let the patrons and 
proprietors of common schools consider ; let them ponder well 
this whole subject. Let them see if there is not a radical error 
abroad in this matter ; and if it is not high time tc begin a work 
of reformation. A. 





MANUAL LABOR AND ORAL INSTRUCTION. 
SCHOOL AT TROY, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Mr Eopiror :—-Feeling interested in the welfare of the rising 
generation. particularly of those who are destitute of the means 
of obtaining that education which our literary institutions aflord 
to the more wealthy, | never allow anything that may benefit 
this class of the community to pass me without giving it some 
attention. ‘Ihe notice, therefore which you gave in the Annals 
for February of the school of Mr Rich, in ‘Iroy, N. H. led me 
to desire a more full acquaintance with his plans and views ; and 
accordingly as scon as circumstances permitted, I went to ‘Troy 
and spent several days in his family. An account of my visit 
may be acceptable to your readers. 

As Troy is asmall town and but little known beyond its imme- 
diate neighborhood, it may be well to give a brief description of 
it before | speak of the object of my visit. It is situated about 
three miles west of the base of the Grand Monadnock mountain 
in Cheshire County ; its extent from north to south is about five 
miles, and from east to west about three miles. It was formed 
intoa town about twentyone years ago, frem the adjacent towns. 
The number of inhabitants is not far from 700; in the village, 
which lies near the centre of the town, and which is surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of lofty hills, are two meeting houses. Many 
small streams are continually flowing from the hills; but there 
are no stagnant pools near the village. The soil and general 
face of the country are of such a character as to make the town 
healthy. and a desirable and pleasant situation for such a school as 
has been commenced under the direction of Mr Rich. 
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264 Mr R.’s Religious Instruction. 


It will not be expected that I should give a full detail of what 
I witnessed in Mr. R.’s family; nor am | able to enter upon a 
discussion of many important topics which are connected with 
what belongs to the broad held of education, and which were 
more or less there brought to view. I shall therefore only men- 
tion the most prominent things that came within my observation. 
On the evening of my arrival, Mr R. by whom and by whose 
family | was kindly received and hospitably entertained, gave me 
some general account of his plans, and of the origin of his labors. 
But as he has published a pamphlet, in which his views are found 
somewhat at large, | will refer you to that for further information. 

On the Sabbath morning, the family consisting of Mr R., his 

wife, three sons, three daughters, and two orphans, members of 
the school —assembled at 7 o'clock for breakfast. At 8 o'clock 
the family joined in a religious exercise, which consisted of 
prayer, singing, and a sermon. At the usual time of relizious 
worship such of the family as could conveniently walk, went to 
the village churches which were about half a mile distant. Mr 
R. and his family at dierent times of the day attended both 
mectings ; he seems to possess a truly catholic spirit. and is free 
from sectarian views. He .s himself a clergyman, and for several 
years acted as a domestic missionary. 
» In the evening the family formed a Bible Class ‘The younger 
members recited lessons from some biblical catechism, which | ob- 
served them to be studying with great interest at dillerent times in 
the course of the day. ‘| he older members had a lesson on the ‘Ten 
Commandments. All seemed to understand the exercises, which 
were conducted on rational principles, and in accordance with 
enlightened views. | had an opportunity at another time to as- 
certain that they had obtained a general knowledge of the Bible, 
and were familiar with its most important records. Of so great 
importance do | deem an acquaintance with the BisLe—xnot sec- 
tarianism — and so highly ought every friend of the human race 
to value the institutions in which that knowledge is obtained, that 
1 consider this fact alone as no small recommendation of Mr 
R.'s school. This school is yet in its incipient stages, having only 
five pupils ; three of whom are children of Mr Rich. Two of 
these latter have been permanent pupils about three years. 

On Monday morning, immediately after breakfast, the family 
attended to their usual morning devotions. A portion o° scrip- 
ture was read by each individual. In connection with tis, Mr 
R. made some appropriate remarks, which were followed by 
praver. A similar exercise was held morning and evening 
dur.ng the time { was in the family. 
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After the morning duties, the members of the school began 
their labors at braiding hats ; and at the same time received oral 
instruction. During the hours allotted to labor, the pupils were 
pleasantly, as well as profitably employed. All, by their labors, were 
able to support themselves—even the youngest whose ages were 
about 7 or 8 years—while the two oldest (one 11 and the other 
13 years of age) had for some fime been able to do much more 
than was necessary for that support. 

At different times in the course of the day, Mr R.’s daughters 
were engaged in the concerns of the family. House work is 
considered an important part of their education. The younger 
boys spend a certain portion of their time at play in the open air, 
whenever it was found convenient. The hours of the day passed 
away cheerfully, and neither the mental nor manual operations 
had the appearance of being a task. 

The younger pupils were instructed in Reading, Spelling, Men- 
tal Arithmetic, Geography and Grammar ;_ the older ones had re- 
ceived instruction in these studies, and also in Written Arithmetic, 
History, Chronology, Rhetoric, Natural Philosophy, Algebra, 
Astronomy, Greek and Latin. A slight attention had been given 
to Hebrew, but it was not considered a study in which anything 
more than a beginning had been made. 

From what I witnessed, I would give it as my opinion, that with 
the aid of maps, blackboards and other apparatus, instruction, ex- 
cept in those parts which requires manual operation may be given 
in this way as thoroughly as it is usually given in our best schools, 
where the pupils prepare for recitations by the help of books. 
Nor should I suppose that pupils thus taught would be less indus- 
trious, or possess the power of application in a less degree when 
required to study for themselves, than those who had never been 
taught orally. A greater desire for knowledge and a stronger at- 
tachment to books of a solid character, I have seldom seen than 
I witnessed in these pupils: it seemed to me that Mr R.’s family 
were eminently qualified for entering upon a course of self-edu- 
cation. Whatever other causes may tend to produce the habits 
so favorable to intellectual and moral improvement, I believe 
that no one thing has a more powerful tendency than the habits 
of industry which run through his whole system. Idleness has 
no place in the family ; all are engaged either in mental or in 
manual labor, or in relaxation and sports among the younger 
pupiis. 

It is something worthy of observation that an individual unaid- 
ed by the knowledge of modern improvements should have pur- 
sued a course, in some respects, so similar to that of Pestalozzi 
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Frank and Fellenberg ; for if I mistake not, he never knew, until 
recently, that such men had existed. He never knew that a benev- 
olent Frank had founded an asylum for orphans, nor that a 
philanthropic Fellenberg had been the founder of a school that is 
now educating the children of many a Swiss peasant ; and yet 
Mr R. is striving to establish an institution on nearly the same 
foundation as those in Germany and Switzerland. 

At present, Mr R. is very much cramped in his efforts for want 
of funds. The house he now occupies is much too small for any 
operations on anextended scale ; he probably could not accommo- 
date more than 12 or [5 pupils, besides his own family. As soon 
as the means are afforded, he intends to erect a building suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate from 80 to 100 pupils. 

Mr R. has labored long and alone ; any aid, either in books 
that relate to improvements in education or in money, as a dona- 
tion or loan, would be gratefully received by him. 

After examining as closely as I was able during the few days 
I was with Mr R.,all the parts of the system which have thus 
been so successfully brought into operation, I left his family fully 
convinced that the Orau Instruction and Manvat Lapor* 
may be so happily blended, that thousands who are now thirsting 
for knowledge may be put on a course that will lead to a_ thor- 
ough education. L. T. E. 


* We have the promise of another article from L. T. E. giving a more ex- 
tended account of Mr Rich’s plans and views, and entering more minutely into 
the general subjects of instruction and education, and their connection with 
manual labor. 





SCHOOL SYSTEM OF MAINE. 


We have‘already adverted to the common school system of 
Maine, especially in our first volume. But the following letter 
of the Hon. Albion K. Parris, one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court, and formerly governor of that State, to Mr Baird, late 
central agent of the American Sunday School Union, gives a 
more full account of it than we have elsewhere seen ; and is here 
inserted without alteration or comment. 


The whole, or nearly the whole, of the settled or improved parts 
of our state is laid off into towns, or as they would be denominated 
with you, townships, usually of about six miles square. Some of our 
more populous towns on the seaboard and the margin of our large 
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rivers, are of less territory ; but in the interior and agricultural parts 
of the state, they are generally not far from that size. We have no 
general or state fund for the support of schools. In some of our 
townships, a reservation was made in the original grant from the 
state, of a small portion of such townships for the support of schools 
and the ministry. 

These lands are vested in the- several towns in which they are sit- 
uated, and are eventually sold ; and the proceeds constitute a fund 
for the objects for which they were originally reserved. In this way 
some of our small towns have small funds, the interest of which is 
annually appropriated to aid in the support of schools. These funds, 
however, form a very inconsiderable part of the amount annually ex- 
pended for the purposes of primary education. 

By a permanent law of Maine, every town is required to ex- 
pend for the maintenance and support of schools therein, a sum of 
money not less than forty cents for each inhabitant the town con- 
tains, the number to be computed according to the next preceding 
census; so that a town containing two thousand inhabitants of all 
ages, is required to raise and expend, within its own limits annually, 
at least eight hundred dollars for public schools. ‘This money is as- 
sessed and collected on the polls and estates of the town, in the 
same manner as other public taxes are levied, and is paid into the 
town treasury, but can be appropriated for no other purpose. This 
law is rigidly enforced; every town failing to comply with its require- 
ments, in this particular, being liable to forfeit and pay a sum not 
less than twice, nor more than four times the amount of such failure 
or deficiency, to be recovered by indictment, or in an action of debt, 
to the use of the person who may sue therefor. In this mode, our 
school fund is annually collected from the pockets of our citizens, 
and is paid with more cheerfulness than any other tax to which they 
are liable. For the more convenient and profitable expenditure of 
the money thus raised, each town is divided into a number of school 
districts of convenient size having regard to the population and ex- 
tent of territory in each, so that, on the one hand, they shall not be 
so large in population as to render the school unprofitably numerous, 
or so extensive in territory as to render it inconvenient for those living 
in the extreme parts to avail themselves of the advantages ; nor on the 
other, so small, in point of numbers, as to prevent the support of a 
school for a reasonable portion of the year. These districts are 
formed by the several towns, at their annual meetings for the trans- 
action of town business; and continue until, from a change in popu- 
lation or other causes, an alteration in their limits becomes necessary. 
Each district, so formed, is by law declared to be a body corporate 
for certain specific purposes; is empowered to raise money from 
time to time to build or repair school-houses, and to purchase land 
on whichthe same may stand. ‘The money, so rated, is assessed 
and collected in the same manner as the town taxes are, and, when 
collected, is paid over to a committee of the district to be expended. 
If any districts neglect their duty in erecting or repairing school- 
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houses, the town in which such district is situated, has power to 
grant a sufficient sum to erect or repair such house, to be assessed 
on the polls and estate within such negligent district. Each town 
is required to choose, annually, a superintending school committee, 
of not less than three, nor more than seven, whose duty it is to ex- 
amine schoolmasters and mistresses proposing to teach school therein, 
and also to visit and inspect the schools in their respective towns, 
and inquire into the regulations and discipline thereof, and the pro- 
ficiency of the scholars therein; to use their influence and best 
endeavors, that the youth in the several districts regularly attend the 
schools, and to direct what school-books shall be used in the respec- 
tive schools. At the annual town meeting, there is also chosen an 
agent for each school district whose duty it is to hire the schoolmas- 
ters or mistresses for their respective districts, and to provide the ne- 
cessary fuel and utensils for theschools. If any parent, master, or 
guardian, neglects to furnish his scholars with suitable books, they 
are furnished at the expense of the town, and their cost is added to 
the tax of the negligent parent, master, or guardian, in the next 
annual assessment. 

No person can, by law, be employed as a schoolmaster, unless he 
be a citizen of the United States, and produce a certificate from the 
superintending school committee of the town where the school is to 
be kept, and also from some person of liberal education, literary pur- 
suits, and good moral character, residing within the county, that he 
is well qualified to instruct youth in reading and writing the English 
language grammatically, and in arithmetic and other branches of 
learning usually taught in public schools. ‘The money assessed and 
collected in each town for the support of schools, is appropriated 
among the several school districts within such town, according to 
the number of children therein between the ages of four and twenty- 
one years. By this mode of appointment, every child, of however 
indigent or dissolute parentage, derives, or may derive advantages 
from public instruction, equal to those enjoyed from the like source 
by the children of the most wealthy in the state. The proper offi- 
cers in the several towns are required, periodically, tomake a return 
to the office of the Secretary of State, of the number of school dis- 
tricts within their respective towns, the number of children in each 
of said districts between the ages of four and twentyone years, the 
number who usually attend school in each, the amount of money 
raised and expended for the support of schools, designating what 
part is raised by taxes, and what from funds, and how such funds 
have accrued, and the time the school may have been kept annually 
in each, designating how much by a schoolmaster, and how much 
by a schoolmistress. In our agricultural towns, the schools are usu- 
ally kept by a master in the winter, when they are generally fully 
attended by the lads of all ages, and require a higher order of gov- 
ernment than can usually be expected from females. During those 
months in which the larger male scholars are employed in labor on 
the farms, the schools are usually attended by girls, and the smaller 
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boys only, and are taught by females. In those towns where they 
have no fund except what are raised by annual taxation, a master’s 
school is usually kept up three months or more in the winter season, 
and a school instructed by a female, about the like term in the sum- 
mer season; and it is, by law, made the duty of the superintending 
school committee of each town, to visit each school within the town, 
at least twice during the term for which it is kept; once within three 
weeks from the commencement, and once within two weeks from the 
close thereof. 

I have thus shewn you how our schools are formed and support- 
ed; how the funds are provided, the districts formed, the houses 
erected, the instructors engaged, the schools regulated; and I hope 
with so much minuteness as will enable you to understand it. The 
whole machinery is moved with such perfect regularity throughout 
the state, that there is not an individual in any town within its lim- 
its who may not give his children a good English education at the 
public expense. The effect of this is, an intelligent and enlightened 
population, not confined merely to the large towns or their vicinity, 
but spread throughout the state, extending equally in every direction, 
to its utmost limits. It is accomplished with so much ease, and is 
attended with such beneficial effects, that I am confident no people 
would hesitate to adopt this, or some similar plan of general instruc- 
tion, could they but witness its operation and experience its results. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN LYCEUM. 
SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue sixth anniversary of the American Lyceum was opened 
in the Common Council Chamber, in the city of New York, on 
the 6th of May, 1836, at 10 o’clock, A. M. William A. Duer, 
Esq., occupied the chair, and Theodore Dwight, Jr., was ap- 
pointed Recording Secretary, pro tempore. 

Messrs Russ, Dodge and Parsons were appointed a Committee 
on Credentials, who reported the following persons to be duly 
authorized to sit as delegates and invited members : 


Delegates from the Pennsylvania State Lycewm.—Joshua Hoopes, 
Nathaniel Dodge, J. Simmons, L. H. Parsons, J. Holbrook, Samuel 
Webb, Jonathan Roberts, A. W. Corsan, Rev. C. H. Alden, J. Gordon, 
M. D., Rev. G. W. Ridgley. 

New York City Lyceum.—Samuel B. Ruggles, 
G. Rankin. - 

Brooklyn Lyceum, (N. Y.)—Theodore Eames, Jonathan Trotter, 
Seth Low, Rev. E. M. Johnson, Alden Spooner. 


Francis, R. 





Hamilton Literary Association of Brooklyn —Alexander Hadden, J. 


M. Van Cott, B. C. Howard. 
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New York Mercantile Library Association.—Charles Rolfe. 

Mechanics’ Institute of the city of N. York.—Jno. M. Dodd, Robert 
Walker, Henry Durell, L. D. Gale, Wm. Jas. Mullen, Oliver White, 
Owen G. Warren, Samuei Carter, Uzziah Wenman. 

Newark Young Men’s Society.—S. H. Pennington, F. B. Betts, J. R. 
Clark, Martin Ryerson, James B. Conger. 

Young Men’s Association for Mutual Improvement, of Albany.— 
Azor Taber. 

Dorchester Lyceum, (Mass.)—Samuel Whitcomb. 

Fail River Atheneum, (R. 1.)—P. W. Leland, Eliab Williams, Wm. 
J. Gray, Oliver Chase. 

New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb.—Harvey P. Peet. 

New York Handel and Haydn Society.—Rev. J. F. Shroeder, C. H. 
Roach, Wm. J. Edson, J. E. Challis, Chas. Dingley. 

Beriah Sacred Lyceum, (N. Y.)—C. Van Brych, S. Angel, W. 
Gordon. 

New York Public School Teachers’ Association.—Andrew Stout, 
Wm. Belden, Wm. A. Walker. 

Juvenile Lyceums of the New York Public Schools.—R. S. Jacobson, 
from No. 7., 5S. S. Boyle, No. 12., Jas. De Mott, No. 3. 

Philadelphia School Lyceum.—Chas. Trego, J. Holbrook, Rev. N. 
Dodge, Jno. Simmons. 

Philadelphia Teachers’ Lyceum.—T be same delegates. 

Invited Members present.—James M. Garnett, of Virginia; Dr S. G. 
Howe, of Boston ; Hermann Bokum, Cambridge University ; Governor 
Duncan of Illinois ; Samuel W. Seton, Agent of the New York Public 
Schools ; Rev. Mr Geisenheimmer, New York ; George Folsom, Wor- 
eester, Mass.; Dr Van Sinderen of Brooklyn ; Mr Hegeman, of do.; 
Mr Jenkins, of the N. Y. Public Schools ; Prof. Haskell, of Brooklyn ; 
Rev. L. Woods, Jr., of Maine ; J. T. Bergen, of N. ¥.; Mr Caballero 
of Bogota, S. America ; Christopher Oscanean, of Constantinople. 

Officers and members of the Ex-Committee also present.—Wnwu. A. 
Duer, President ; Jno. D. Russ and R. G. Rankin ; T. Dwight, Jr., 
Cor. Secretary. 


The Annual Report was then read, and, on motion accepted. 

The following Resolutions were subsequently moved by Mr 
Hadden, and adopted : 

Resolved, 1. That the members of the Lyceum be requested 
to leave with the Secretary, the names of all the Lyceums and 
kindred associations, with which they are acquainted, and such 
particulars concerning them as may be interesting to the Ameri- 
can Lyceum. 

Resolved, 2. That they be requested also to correspond here- 
after with the Society, and continue to transmit further intelli- 
gence, at least once a year, and in season to be presented at the 
annual meetings. 

Resolved, 1. That a subscription of three dollars shall entitle 
the subscriber not only to a seat at the next annual meeting as a 
member, (if approved by the Executive Committee,) but also to 
receive the regular publications of the Society for that year. 

Resolved, 2. That a subscription of one dollar shall entitle 
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any society or individual to receive the regular publications of 
the year. 

On invitation, Mr Garnett communicated information concern- 
ing lyceums, schools, &c., in Virginia. 

Some time was next devoted to discussions. 

A lecture was then delivered by Dr Samuel G. Howe, of the 
New England Institution for the Blind, on the Methods and 
Means of Instructing that class of persons, illustrated by the 
exercises of three blind children with books and apparatus. 

The following Resolutions were, on motion, adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the inembers of the Lyceum, be 
given to Dr Howe, for his most interesting lecture on the In- 
struction of the Blind; and they hereby express their deep 
interest in the charitable work in which he is so usefully en- 

ged. 

‘Resolved, That the publication of a library of books for the 
Blind, is an enterprise important to the progress of knowledge in 
the country, as well as to the improvement of a large and unfor- 
tunate class of persons. 

The discussions were then resumed, after which the Lyceum 
adjourned till 4 o’clock. 


Afternoon Session.—Friday, May 6. 


The meeting was opened at half past four; President Duer 
in the chair. 

A part of the Foreign Correspondence was read. 

A lecture was then delivered by Hon. James W. Garnett of 
Virginia, on ‘The Influence of Literary Institutions on the In- 
terests of the Union.’ 

The following resolution, being moved, was adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Lyceum be presented to Mr 
Garnett, for his lecture, and that a copy be requested for publi- 
cation. 

Reports were made by Mr Holbrook, on the formation, plan, 
and operations of the Pennsylvania Lyceum, who also exhibited 
specimens of minerals, plants, &c. collected and prepared by 
members of juvenile lyceums in that State. 

A lecture was then delivered by Mr N. Dodge, of Philadel- 
phia, on Emulation in Schools, and Proper Motives to Study. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Lyceum be presented to Mr 
Dodge, and that a copy of his lecture be requested for publica- 
tion. 

It was, also, on motion of Mr Ridgley, 

Resolved, That Elementary Instruction in Natural History, is, 
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in the opinion of this Lyceum, well calculated to promote the 
early development of the youthful mind ; and that they recom- 
mend to every teacher in the United States to inquire how far 
it is adapted to the school which is under his particular care. 

The following resolution, moved by Mr Webb, was also 
adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to consider 
the propriety of amending the constitution, so that the annual 
meetings of the American Lyceum be successively held in dif- 
ferent States. 

The following persons were then appointed to compose that 
committee : Messrs Webb, Taber and Rankin. 

The Lyceum then adjourned till 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Saturday, Morning Session, May 7. 

The meeting was opened at ten o’clock, Mr Ridgley in the 
chair. 

Farther information was communicated concerning the Penn- 
sylvania Lyceums, by Mr Dodge, and other delegates from that 
State. 

A lecture was then delivered on the Means of Securing Popu- 
lar Co-operation in Favor of Common Education in the United 
States, by Mr Frederick A. Packard, of Philadelphia, after 
which the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Lyceum be presented to Mr 
Packard, for the interesting and valuable lecture with which he 
has favored the Society, and that a copy be requested, and be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee for publication. 

Messrs Hegeman, of Brooklyn, and Jenkins, of New York, 
were invited to take seats as members. 

Reports from Lyceums, &c. then being in order, information 
concerning the Buck’s County Lyceum was communicated. 

The President then took the chair. 

The following resolutions, moved by Mr Hadden, were then 
adopted : 

Resolved, That this Lyceum have listened with pleasure to the 
accounts given of the Pennsylvania Lyceum, whose influence 
promises many advantages to that State. 

Resolved, That the plan proposed and extensively carried into 
effect by that Society, for the occasional occupation of the young 
in schools and lyceums, in collecting objects of Natural History, 
for exchange and exercises in drawing, as well as in correspond- 
ence, &c., appears well worthy of more general adoption, on 
account of its tendency to excite interest in the pursuit of know- 
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ledge, to improve schools, promote taste, and bring to view the 
resources of the country. 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Lyceum be requested to 
keep the American Lyceum informed of its future plans and 
progress. 

A lecture was then delivered by Mr Hermann Bokum, of Cam- 
bridge University, on the Moral -and Intellectual Condition of 
the German Population in the United States ; on which the fol- 
lowing resolution was moved and adopted. 

Resolved, ‘That the thanks of the Lyceum be returned to Mr 
Bokum, and that a copy of his lecture be requested for publica- 


tion. 
The following resolution was moved by the Secretary, and 


adopted. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed on the subject of 
the annual election of officers. 

Messrs Webb, Dwight and Holbrook, were constituted such 


committee. 

A copy of Professor Anthon’s edition of Sallust, was presented 
to the library of the Lyceum, by the editor ; whereupon it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Lyceum be presented to 
Professor Charles Anthon, of Columbia College, for the copy of 
his edition of Sallust, presented to the library. 

The following Report was then received from the Committee 
on amending the Constitution. 


The Committee to whom was referred the subject of amending the 
Constitution, so that the annual! meetings of the American Lyceum shall 
hereafter be held successively in different States, beg leave to Report : 

That having met and considered the subject, they were unanimous in 
believing the proposed alteration will be beneficial ; ——- That whilst the 
present arrangement offers to such of us who reside in other States, a 
pleasing inducement to visit this great and interesting city, yet we think 
it would tend to advance the great work in which we are engaged, if a 
knowledge of the existence, the objects, and the progress of this Lyceum 
was more widely disseminated ; and that changing the place of our an- 
nual meeting from year to year will have that tendency. We, there- 
fore, propose to strike out article 5, and in lieu thereof to insert the 
following article to be numbered article 5. 

‘The Lyceum shall hold an annual meeting at such time and place 
as the preceding annual meeting shall have decided.’ 

All which, is respectfully submitted, by 
SAMUEL WEBB, Chairman. 
New York, 5 mo. 7: 1836. 


On motion, the report of the committee was concurred in. 

The following resolution was then moved and adopted : 

Resolved, That the next annual meeting of this Lyceum, be 
held in Philadelphia, on the first Tuesday in May, 1837. 
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The influence of school funds was called up and discussed, 
and afterward postponed till Monday. 
The Lyceum adjourned till four o’clock, P. M. 


Saturday.—Afternoon Session. 

The Lyceum met at four o’clock ; Mr Ridgley in the chair. 

The question on School Funds, was again called up and dis- 
cussed, by Messrs Hedges and Haskell. 

An Essay on ‘ Missionaries of Education,’ by Dr Wm. A. Al- 
cott, of Boston, was then read by Dr Russ ; after which the fol- 
lowing resolution was moved and adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Lyceum be returned to Dr 
Alcott for the valuable Essay just read, and that he be requested 
to furnish a copy for publication. 

It was announced that the Lyceum would be invited on Mon- 
day, to visit one of the public schools, if time should be afforded. 

On motion, the subject of the Public Schools of the city of 
New York, was called up for discussion, and Mr Seton, on invi- 
tation, communicated a variety of information concerning them. 
Messrs Haskell, Hedges and Belden followed with remarks on 
the same subject. 

On invitation, Mr Seton then reported the plan and results of 
the Juvenile Lyceums of the New York Public Schools. 


After the discussion of one or two important topics, the Lyce- 
um adjourned till nine o’clock on Monday morning. 


Monday, May 9.—Morning Session. 
The Lyceum opened at nine o'clock; Mr Ridgley in the 
chair. 
The minutes of Friday and Saturday were read and approved. 
Mr Webb, chairman of the Committee on Elections then 
reported the following list of officers for the ensuing year, which 
was concurred in by ballot. 


LIST OF OFFICERS FOR THE ENSUING YEAR, 


President.—William A. Duer, New York. 

Vice Presidents.—Alexander Proudfit, G. W. Ridgely, Edward Ev- 
erett, Boston, Peter W. Radcliff, Brooklyn, N. Y., Philip Lindsley. 

Recording Secretary— Wm. B. Kinney, Newark, N. J. 

Treasurer.—W m. Forrest, New York. 

Corresponding Secretaries—Theodore Dwight, Jr., New York; J. 
L. Comstock, Hartford, Conn.; Josiah Holbrook, Phila.; Wm, A. 
Clayton, Athens, Ga.; J. M. Sturtevant, Illinois ; W. C. Woodbridge, 
Boston ; B. O. Peers, Lexington, Ken.; Wm. B. Calhoun, Springfield, 
Mass. ; , Washington, D. C.; Alva Woods, Ala.; 

, Providence, R. I.; , Prince Edward’s Co., Va.; 
John Simmons, Philadelphia ; James M. Garnett, Va.; H. Bokum, 
Cambridge ; Charles Goddard, Zanesville, Ohio; D. J.. Carroll. 
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Additional members of the Executive Committee—Denison Olm- 
sted, N. Haven, Conn.; S. H. Pennington, Newark, N. J.; J. S. Ro 
ers, New York ; A. P. ” Halsey, do.; Jeans Donaldson, do.: ; John D. 
Russ, do.; L. H. Gale, do.; sé Van Rensselaer, do.; M 
Brooklyn ; Robert G. Rankin, New York ; G. P. Disosway, do.; Ne- 
hemiah Dodge, Philadelphia ; I’. A. Packard, do.; J. Hedges, Newark, 
N. J. 


Mr Folsom presented and read a report on the Worcester, 
(Mass.) Lyceum. 

Dr Russ made a verbal report concerning Lyceums in Illinois. 

Mr Johnson read a report from the Brooklyn Lyceum, of the 
operations and condition of that Society. 

Mr Webb presented printed reports of the Pennsylvania Ly- 
ceum. 

Mr Seton presented a written report of the Beriah Sacred 
Lyceum, and remarked on the favorable influence exerted by 
Sabbath Schools, on common education. 

The subject of School Funds was called up and discussed. 

An invitation was presented from one of the Trustees of the 
New York Public Schools to the Lyceum, to visit the school No. 
10, between twelve and one o’clock, which was accepted. 

A lecture was then delivered by Mr Harvey Peet, Principal of 
the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, on that branch 
of education, illustrated by the exercises of one of his pupils. 

The following resolution was then moved by Mr Seton, and 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Lyceum be presented to Mr 
Peet for his deeply interesting and very instructive lecture ; with 
a request that he will communicate this to his obliging pupil, 
Baker ; also, that the subject of Mr Peet’s lecture be prepared 
for the use of the Lyceum. 

The Lyceum then adjourned till half past seven, to visit 
Public School No. 10. 


Afternoon Session. 

The Lyceum met at half past one. 

A letter was read from the Secretary of the Western Institute 
and College of Teachers at Cincinnati, inviting the Lyceum to 
send delegates to the Convention invited by that Society, in that 

city, on the second Wednesday of August next; whereupon, 
Messrs Russ and Ridgley were appointed ; and, on motion of 
Mr Webb, Mr Holbrook was added to the committee. 

The Secretary was directed to furnish the information re- 
quested in the letter above mentioned. 

The Secretary presented the correspondence of the past year, 
and a communication of Mr Caballero, on education in New 
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Granada, together with official reports of the following Societies : 
the Mercantile Library Association, the Sacred Lyceum, the 
Prince Edward Lyceum, Va., the Young Men’s Society of Al- 
bany, the Young Men’s Society of Troy, the Fall River Athe- 
neum, R. I., the Buck’s County Lyceum, Penn., and the 
Juvenile Lyceums of the New York Public Schools. All these 
papers were referred to the Executive Committee. 

The following resolution offered by Mr Webb, was adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the American Lyceum be re- 
turned to the Common Council of the city of New York, for the 
use of their elegant and convenient chamber, and that they be 
furnished with a copy of our proceedings. 

Dr Russ was then called to the chair, when the following 
resolution was moved by Mr Ridgley, and adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the particular desire of this Lyceum, that 
in the communications with which they may be favored, all allu- 
sion, either to the sectarian peculiarities of any religious denom- 
ination, or the party politics of the day be carefully avoided ; and 
that if any allusion of the kind should unfortunately appear in 
any communications referred for publication, that the Executive 
Committee be directed to omit the paragraphs containing them. 

Mr Hoopes, chairman of the delegation from the Pennsylvania 
Lyceum, invited the members present to attend the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Lyceum in August next. 

The subject of State School Funds being again called up, the 
following resolution was moved and adopted : 

Resolved, That the subject of Public Funds for the support of 
Public Schools, be referred to a committee, whose duty it shall 
be to investigate that subject, and report the result of their exam- 
inations to the next annual meeting, to be held in Philadelphia. 

Messrs Holbrook, Folsom, and Parsons, were constituted that 
Committee. 

It was then moved and voted, that the Lyceum should adjourn 
to the Supreme Court Room, as the Board of Aldermen were 
soon to meet in the Common Common Council Chamber. 

The session was then continued in the Court Room. 

The following resolutions, moved by the acting Secretary, 
were adopted : 

1. Resolved, That sentiments have been expressed, and infor- 
mation communicated to the Lyceum during the present session. 
worthy of the serious and immediate attention of the friends of 
our country ; and that their extensive diffusion at the present 
time, is of such importance, as to demand great and general ex- 
ertions, and to justify extraordinary sacrifices. 

2. Resolved, That measures for the rapid and universal im- 
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provement of common schools ought immediately to be taken ; 
and that the aid, or at least the countenance, of every person 
may be fairly claimed in favor of the enterprize. 

3. Resolved, That the best plans, means and methods of 
instruction ought to be introduced without delay, at any expense ; 
that all the rising generation, by a thorough, most enlightened, 
and truly Christian education, may be rendered fit to enjoy, and 
competent to appreciate, sustain and defend, the political and re- 
at freedom which God bestowed upon their ancestors. 

Resolved, That the mutual intercourse which the members 
of pe Lyceum have enjoyed during this meeting, has greatly 
enlightened their minds, enkindled their zeal, encouraged their 
hopes, and concentrated their views on the common cause of 
popular education ; and that a general co-operation of the friends 
of know ledge and virtue is greatly to be desired. 

5. 5. Resolved, ‘That the enactment of wise laws in favor of ed- 
ontia, is very important, but that popular co-operation is of 
paramount importance, and may better be in advance of laws 
than behind them ; but that this may be greatly promoted by the 
intelligent exertions of devoted men. 

6. ‘Resolved, That it is respectfully but earnestly proposed to 
such of our fellow citizens as regard general education as impor- 
tant to our national welfare, to act without delay in visiting and 
improving common schools, addressing public assemblies, forming 
yceums, or by other means to excite and direct a general co- 
operation in its favor. 

7. Resolved, That the American Lyceum, so far as they may 
be able to obtain the necessary funds, will gratuitously send their 
proceedings monthly to every county in the Union ; and that all 
societies which may wish to receive them, are invited to send 
information, through the newspapers or otherwise, without ex- 
pense, to one of the Corresponding Secretaries of the Society. 

Resolved, That all persons who will pledge themselves to 
perform, before the first of January next, any of the duties enu- 
merated in the sixth resolution preceding, or to contribute to the 
treasury of the American Lyceum, are requested specifically to 
communicate their designs, and subsequently an account of their 
proceedings and results as above, or to transmit the money to 
William Forrest, New York, Treasurer of the Am. Lyceum. 

Mr Holbrook gave notice that a quantity of minerals, sent by 
the Pennsylvania Lyceum, was in the city, at the disposal of the 
American ‘Lyceum ; ; and that provision had been made for the 
supply of all the counties in the Union, (about 1100,) with cab- 
inets of minerals by exchange. 

24 
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On motion of Mr Ridgiey, it was 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to consider and 
report on the best method of enlarging the operations of the Ly- 
ceum, and of interesting the public mind in its great object — 
the promotion of general education. 

On motion, the appointment of such a committee was referred 
to the Executive Committee. 

The following resolutions were moved and adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Lyceum be returned to Mr 
Packard for the volumes presented by him to the library. 

Resolved, That the Lyceum express their thanks to Mr Bo- 
kum, for the volume by him offered to this Society. 

On motion, the Lyceum then adjourned. 





ANDREWS’ AND STODDARD'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


A Grammar 4 the Latin Language for the use of Schools and Col- 
leges. By E, A. Anprews and 8. Sropparp. Boston: Crocker 
& Brewster. 1836. 12mo. pp. 323. 


Tue want of a Latin Grammar, adapted to the present state of 
education, and embodying the results of modern discoveries in phi- 
lology, has for many years been felt in our classical schools and 
colleges. While the elementary books in every other department of 
education have undergone a gradual change for the better, our 
Latin Grammars alone have remained without improvement. This 
fact has been principally owing to the comparatively small interest 
taken for some years past in classical studies, and to an unwilling- 
ness on the part of most instructors to lay aside an old and familiar 
book, for the purpose of adopting a new one, which they would find 
it necessary to study in common with their pupils. 

For these reasons, but few attempts have, for many years, been 
made, either in Great Britain or the United States, to improve the 
Latin Grammars now in use, or to substitute others of superior 
value. 

In Germany, on the contrary, the same devotion to classical 
studies which has been the means of illustrating so conspicuously 
the subject of Hebrew and Greek philology, has led to great im- 
provements inthe grammar of the Latin language. Among the 
important contributions of this nature, which have been furnished 
by modern German scholars, none are so well known in this coun- 
try, as the Grammars of Scheller and Zumpt, both of which have 
been rendered accessible to our countrymen by means of translations. 
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Of these, the grammar of Scheller is the most full and minute, that 
of Zumpt, the most comprehensive in its principles, and philosoph- 
ical in its arrangement. Neither of them, however, though in many 
respects excellent, is well adapted to elementary instruction. The 
language of Scheller is diffuse and often discursive ; that of Zumpt 
is abstract, and by its excessive generalization is apt to betray the 
learner into many erroneous conclusions. In consequence of these 
defects, neither of these grammars, though often consulted by the 
advanced scholar, has ever come into general use in the schools of 
this country or of Great Britain. 

In New England, and, to some extent, in the Middle and South- 
ern States, Adam’s Grammar has, for many years, been the prin- 
cipal manual in this department. Whether the preference so 
extensively shown for this work, in the United States, was origin- 
ally well founded, may admit of much discussion, though to our 
own mind, the arguments in its favor, when compared with other 
school grammars in general use in Great Britain, seem, on the 
whole, to preponderate. Such, however, has has not been the de- 
cision of most classical scholars, of England and Scotland. It is 
well known that in his attempts to introduce his grammar into the 
High School of Edinburgh, over which he then presided, Adam 
was unsuccessful, and that, to the present day, the work is very 
little used in any part of Great Britain. Its principal recommen- 
dation in this country, was its fulness of detail in comparison with 
most of the school grammars, written in English. This atoned in 
agreat degree, and especially in the absence of any grammar of 
very superior merit, for its want of precision, and its unphilosoph- 
ical language and arrangement. 

In all the older grammars, including those of Adam and Ruddi- 
man, facts are stated rather than principles, and the most exact 
knowledge of their contents may be obtained without acquiring a 
corresponding acquaintance with the principles of Latin construc- 
tion. The rules of syntax, taken by themselves, have frequently no 
meaning or else an inadequate or erroneous one. 

What, for instance, can be more erroneous, than the rule, ‘ Sum 
when it signifies possession, property or duty governs the genitive’? 
Who does not know that sum never can have the meanings here 
supposed ? 

What meaning can be attached to the rule, ‘ The infinitive mood 
has an accusative before it’? Is it intended that a verb in the in- 
finitive, wherever it may occur, will have an accusative before it ? 
Is it not notorious that before many verbs an accusative is rarely 
found? Again it may be asked what is the relation in which this 
accusative stands? Is it the subject or the object of the infinitive, 
or is there, indeed, no other relation between these words than that 
of position ? 

It is surprising that the ingenuity of man could have invented so 
many rules as are found in the syntax of most Latin grammars in 
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common use, without communicating more information respecting 
the structure of the language. Should any one doubt the justness 
of this remark, let him repeat the rules in any of the old grammars, 
and ask himself as he proceeds, whether they fully and clearly ex- 
hibit the principles which regulate the construction of the Latin 
language ; or whether, on the contrary, the student does not ac- 
quire his knowledge of principles from the oral instruction of the 
master, or by reflecting upon the examples given, and then apply 
his principles to the explanation of his rules. 

The grammar before us, is constructed upon principles essen- 
tially different. The German grammars have been attentively 
studied by its authors, but great efforts have been made to shun 
their faults. The philological principles of the language, which 
are often exhibited in the German grammars in a loose and abstract 
form, are here expressed with great conciseness, so that they may 
easily be remembered and quoted. The subordinate rules and ex- 
ceptions, which are almost entirely overlooked in the grammar of 
Zumpt, are here fully supplied. 

The subject of pronunciation, which has been in a great de- 
gree neglected in all our other Latin grammars, is in this gram- 
mar fully treated, and nearly all the questions, which can arise upon 
this subject, are settled in conformity with the usage of the English 
schools and universities, and of the principal colleges of this 
country. 

In Etymology, many things found in the common grammars, and 
which appear to be of no use, have been here omitted, many things 
have been corrected, and frequent additions have been made. Inthe 
third declension, the rules for the gender and genitive have been 
separated from each other, as, indeed, they have been, in most pre- 
vious grammars, except that of Adam. A careful study of the sub- 
ject will probably convince every scholar of the propriety of this 
separation. ‘The chapters on the derivation and composition of the 
various parts of speech, contain a large amount of information in a 
form in which it may easily be learned, and the utility of which is 
very obvious. Frequent additions and corrections have been made 
under the various heads of adjectives, especially in the sections on 
numerals, and in those relating to comparison. Pronouns, which 
are presented in a very confused manner in Adam, have been care- 
fully subdivided, and the peculiar nature of each kind fully ex- 
plained. In verbs, the distinctions between the different classes, 
and between the various moods and tenses, and likewise the mode 
of forming every part of a verb from its root, have received particu- 
lar attention. ‘The irregularities in the formation of perfects and 
supines, and the defective parts of both regular and irregular verbs, 
are particularly noticed ; and are presented in such a manner that 
they may be readily seen and remembered. 

It is in syntax, however, that the most important changes have 
been made, and it is here, also, that the largest additions occur. It 
would be impossible even to allude to the most prominent of these in 
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the space allotted to the present article. A larger amount of princi- 
ples and rules, are contained in this, than in any other syntax of the 
Latin language to which our students have access; and, what is 
of nearly equal importance, the rules are embodied in such a form, 
as fully to exhibit the several principles. The rules require neither 
the aid of examples, nor of traditionary explanations to render them 
intelligible. Besides very copious additions in every part, the sec- 
tions on the Connection of Tenses, and the use of the Subjunctive 
and Infinitive moods, will be entirely new to those who are ac- 
quainted only with Adam’s grammar. We need not say how im- 
portant it is, that these topics should be fully treated, nor how lim- 
ited must be his knowledge of the Latin or Greek language, who is 
not acquainted with these subjects. 

The Prosody is more full than that contained in any other school 
grammar that we have seen, and will probably be found sufficient 
for all the ordinary purposes of the student. The materials were 
derived from the best sources, and have been so modified, con- 
densed, and arranged, as best to answer the purposes of the student. 
A copious index, which is seldom found in works of this kind, adds 
much to the convenience, and consequent utility of the work. 





MISCELLANY. 


Tue American Lyceum. 


We have received from Theodore Dwight, Jr. Esq., a Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the American Lyceum, the minutes of the proceedings 
of that body at its late session, which we have inserted at full length, in 
another part of this number. We trust that, though long, they will be 
read with much interest. Other documents will be received, we trust, 
for our future pages. 

The Lyceum was attended, as we learn from another source, by 
nearly one hundred friends of Lyceums, and of education generally; and 
the meeting was one of considerable interest. It will be seen by the 
‘ Transactions’ that the next meeting is to be in Philadelphia. 

We cannot help expressing the gratification we feel in finding the at- 
tention of the Lyceum, at its late session, turned almost exclusively to 
common schools. These, one would think, are beginning to be regarded 
as they shoul be —as the hope of our country, and of its free insti- 
tutions. ‘That the New York Lyceum is not alone in its estimate of the 
importance of common schools, will be seen by the following article. 
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Vermont Convention or TEACHERS. 


A great meeting of Teachers and other friends Education is to be 
held at Montpelier, Vermont, on the 23d of August next, for the discus- 
sion of the following subjects. These subjects may be introduced by a 
written address, or lecture, or dissertation, or by a report with resolu- 
tions subjoined. 

1. The reciprocal influence of moral and intellectual education. 

2. A comparative view of the provision, made by law, in this and 
other States, for the encouragement of learning ; or the history of legis- 
lation in this country on the subject of education, with suggestions for 
improvement. 

$. The importance of increasing the number of liberally educated 
men in this community, in order to elevate the standard of common ed- 
ucation. 

4. The influence of education on the character and stability of civil 
institutions ; and the direction and modification which it gives to polit- 
ical relations. 

5. The bearing of the cultivation of the sciences on the improvement 
and perfection of the arts. 

6. The relation of the clergy to education — particularly to that fur- 
nished in common schools. 

7. Importance of Text-Book instruction, compared with that given in 
the form of lectures. 

8. Influence, on the moral and intellectual character of children and 
youth, exerted by appeals to the principle of emulation. 

9. The comparative importance of the mathematics and the languages 
in a course of liberal education, with the best methods of teaching them. 

10. Can a Department for Manual Labor be beneficially connected 
with literary institutions? and if so, what and how? 

11. Physical Education. 

12, Female Education. 

13. The distinctive character and object of Academies, with an inquiry 
in regard to the proper number for this State ; and remarks on the sub- 
ject of their endowment. 

14. School Statistics. 

15. The qualifications of teachers, and the best mode of securing a 
competent number of well-qualified teachers of common schools, to meet 
the exigencies of the State. 

16. The evils existing in our common schools, and the appropriate 
remedies. 

17. The public schools of Prussia compared with other systems ; and 
an inquiry whether that system may not be so modified, as to be adapted 
to the condition of society in this country. 
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18. To what extent, and in what manner should religious instruction 
be given in common schools. 

19. Inquiry concerning the appropriate branches, to be taught in 
common schools, with an examination of Text-Books ; especially for 
reading. 

20. The influence of employing visible illustrations in imparting in- 
struction to children. : 

21. Can Music be successfully and usefully taught in common schools? 

22. School Houses: their construction and location with reference to 
the convenience of teachers, and the health and improvement of scholars. 

23. What method can be adopted to induce children more generally 
and punctually to attend public schools, and thus secure to every child 
in the community such an education as comports with the character of 
our civil institutions? 

24. The best mode of governing children at school. 

25. The best method of exciting the interest of children in their 
studies; and securing their attention to appropriate instruction. 

26. Is it expedient to encourage Lyceums? 

27. Is it expedient to procure, annually, the delivery of a short course 
of lectures on the art of teaching, at some convenient time and place, 
for the benefit of common school instructors? 

28. Is it proper to encourage itinerant lecturers? 


University or VIRGINIA. 


The Southern Churchman states that there are now sixty students 
attending instruction at this institution, who cannot be accommodated 
in the University, and that several have returned home for the same 
reason. This fact forms a part of the Report of the President and Di- 
rectors of the Literary Fund to the legislature, who, it is hoped, will 
enlarge the accommodations. 


Teacuers’ Seminary at Gorsam, Marne. 


Efforts are making to establish a Teachers’ Seminary at Gorham, in 
Maine. ‘The school has already commenced operations, on a small scale; 
and subscriptions to a considerable amount have been raised. 


Instruction For Teacners at Prymoutn, N. H. 


There is to be a Department for Teachers in the Theological and 
Literary Institution newly organized at Plymouth, New Hampshire. A 
gentleman has been invited to superintend the Institution, who is pur- 
ticularly adapted to the discharge of the duties of that department. 
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Premium AWARDED. 


About a year ago, a premium of fifty dollars was offered for the most 
‘lucid analytical solution ’ of the last question in the Third Part of Em- 
erson’s North American Arithmetic; and a committee was subsequently 
appointed to examine the solutions presented, and award the premium. 
The subject excited considerable interest, and one hundred and twelve 
solutions were presented, of which fortyeight gave the true answer. 
The premium, was awarded to Mr James Robinson, Principal of the 
Department of Arithmetic, Bowdoin School, Boston. 


InsTRUCTION IN ANTIGUA, 


Antigua is 54 miles in circumference, and contains about $5,000 per- 
sons of color. Speaking of the condition of this portion of the population, 
and comparing it with that of the other islands, Mr John Jones, of Ed- 
inburgh, who lately visited it, remarks :— 

‘I found the situation of the negroes on this island in every respect 
encouraging. After having conversed with them, I visited the 
schools, and observed the respectful deportment and decent appearance 
of every class of the population. I am inclined to think that the appren- 
ticeship stands every chance of terminating in the other colonies, before 
the apprentices in some of them will bear a comparison with the present 
state of negroes in this island. Here, moral and religious instruction 
is attended to more extensively than I have witnessed elsewhere. It is 
supposed that about one fifth of the population is receiving instruction; 
a proportion, I believe, that exceeds that of most countries advanced in 
civilization. A French admiral, making the tour of the island while I 
was there, expressed to me, in strong terms, his surprise and gratification 
at witnessing such a general diffusion of the blessings of education. 
The largest,Moravian mission in the world is here. There are twelve 
ministers, and at each settlement, a school. 


InstRucTION In THE West INp1Es- 


The government of Great Britain has offered to grant £10,000 to the 
London Missionary Society, for the purpose of erecting schools for the 
free negroes in the West Indies — provided the Society will make up 
the sum £15,000. The offer has been gladly accepted.— Mercantile 
Journal. 


Aputt Scuoors ror Cotorep Persons. 


The Philadelphia Association of Friends for the Free Instruction of 
Adult Persons of Color, report that during the last winter, 188 different 
persons were entered upon the lists of the male school, and 273 upon 
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those of the female schools; making, in the whole, a total of 411 colored 
persons who have partaken of the benefits which the Association thus 
affords for acquiring useful knowledge. ‘The progress made in spelling, 
reading, writing and arithmetic, is represented as considerable, and in 
some instances very great. 


Epvucation wn tHe Centrat States or Nortn America. 


The government of the Central States of North America, (Guatemala, 
Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica) have authorised their 
ambassador in England to send out from that country a number of 
teachers of the English language. Thirty have been selected for this 
purpose, who are to be paid by the government for their services, besides 
the compensation charged to the parents of the pupils. The only obli- 
gation on the part of the teacher is, that each shall instruct ten scholars 
of the poorer class, gratuitously.—S. S. Journal. 


New Eneuanp Institution ror THE BLInp. 


We have received the Annual Report of the Trustees of the New 
England Institution for the Education of the Blind, for 1836. We have 
so often spoken of the merits, and urged the claims of this institution, 
that i: weems unnecessary to say anything at present, excep: that its 
buildings have been so enlarged, during the past year, as to accommo- 
date about twice as many pupils as hefore; and that the friends of the 
blind are fast availing themselves of ihese privileges. 


Evementary Epvucation in France. 


From the Report of M. Boulay de la Meurthe, it appears that the 
population of France is $2,509,742 inhabitants. With respect to prima- 
ry instruction, it may be divided into four classes. The first class com- 
posed of children below two years of age, to the number of 1,811,781. 
The second class, of children above two years and below six years of 
age, to the number of 2,744,524. The third class, of children above six 
and below fifteen years of age, to the number of 5,887,261. The fourth 
class, of adults, fifteen years of age and above, tothe number of 22,966,- 
170. The first class, below two years, is wholly under maternal care. 
The second class ought to be received in asylums, or infant schools, to 
receive preparatory instruction : 2,500,000 children of this class do not 
gotothem. The third class ought to frequent the primary schools, pro- 
perly so called : but, out of nearly five millions of children of this class, 
there are still 2,537,536, namely, 938,803 boys, and 1,698,733 girls, who 
never go to them at any time of the year; and 3,740,804, viz : 1,705,- 
890 boys, and 2,039,914 girls, who do not attend them in the summer 
time, 
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Of the 22,966,170 adults, there are 14,355,856, viz, 5,741,542 males, 
and 8,612,314 females, who can neither read nor write. 

Thus the number of persons in France, who have no instruction 
whatever, both children and adults, is 19,391,392 persons ; that is to say, 
sixtythree out of every hundred, or above three-fifths of the total popu- 
lation, deducting 1,811,787 children under two years of age. 

As deduction and complement of these results, the reporter adds these 


two tables : 
Institutions which 
ought to exist, Existing. Wanting. 


Infant Schools, 40,005 1,000 $9,000 
Primary Schools, 54,234 $0,467 23,817 
Female Working Schools, 20,000 1,000 19,000 
Adult Schools, 54,840 2,361 51,319 








Total, 169,124 $1,283 133,296 


Society ror THE Drrrusion oF Userut KnowxepGe 1n CHINA. 


In our number for May, we inserted a long article on the state of ed- 
ucation in China, extracted chiefly from a writer in the Chinese Repos- 
itory. The article closes by insisting that the cause of science and 
morality will never make much progress there till something is done to 
elevate females; and that this must be done by efforts to raise the stan- 
dard of female education. 

We were not surprised, therefore, to learn by the Repository for De- 
cember, that a Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in China 
has already been formed, embracing fortyseven members. This society 
held its first annual meeting at Canton, on the 19th of October last. 
About thirty of its members are residents of that city. 

The meeting was one of very great interest. Mr Wm. S. Wetmore 
was the Chairman, and the Rev. E. C. Bridgman, Secretary. A report 
was read by Mr Bridgman, which we should be glad, but for want of 
room, to transfer to our pages. We learn from it, however, that this 
society, which aims at the moral and intellectual welfare of a third part 
of the human race, has already in preparation three works of great im- 
portance to the Chinese:—1. A General History of the World. 2. A 
Universal Geography. 3. A Map of the World. The history is to be 
comprised in three volumes; the geography in one. The map is to be 
on a very large scale. Great efforts are also making by the society to 
circulate periodical publications among the people; and a contract has 
already been made for a considerable number of copies of the Chinese 
Magazine. 

Several important resolutions were offered, and the meeting was 
addressed by Messrs William Jardine, Robert Inglis, James Jones, D. 
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W. C. Oliphant, G. R. Sampson, Andrew Johnstone, W. Bell, R. Tur- 
ner, and our own countryman and missionary, Dr Parker. The latter 
made the following, among many other striking remarks :— 

‘ Let a complete set of plates, exhibiting the anatomy of the human 
subject, of the natural size, be prepared, and let them be circulated in 
the name of your society. I attach much importance to this (the name 
of the society). [ have known an excellent book undervalued, because 
there was neither author’s nor publisher’s name affixed. “I think,” 
said a Chinese, ‘“‘the man fear he lose his head. He no tell his name, 
nor where the book was made.” ’ 

Whether the Chinese was right or wrong, it is high time that an end 
were put to anonymous writing, either in books or in periodicals. And 
we wish, most earnestly, that our countrymen might derive an important 
hint from the foregoing statement. 

But what strikes us most, is the proposal of Dr Parker, to aceumpany 
the work of elementary instruction among the Chinese, by instruction 
respecting their own frames. Nothing can be more surprising to those 
who have reflected at all on the subject, than that civilized and Christian 
nations, as if by common consent, should have so often put the ‘last first, 
and the first last,’ in most of their efforts both to instruct and educate. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Youne Mortnuer, or Management of Children with regard 
to Health. By Wm. A. Alcott, Author of the Young Man’s Guide, 
and Editor of the Moral Reformer. Boston: Light & Stearns. 
1836. 16mo. pp. 332. 


Though the ‘ Young Mother’ appears to be a little more ultra, in a 
few of its minor positions, than the ‘ Young Man’s Guide,’ by the same 
author, it is written in the same spirit, and with the same terseness ; 
and has even a more direct bearing on the subject of education. It con- 
sists of twenty chapters, viz. ‘The Nursery; Temperature; Ventilation; 
Dress; Cleanliness; Bathing; Food; Drinks; Giving Medicine; Exer- 
cise; Amusements; Crying; Laughing; Sleep; Early Rising; Harden- 
ing the Constitution; Society; Employments; Education of the Senses; 
Abuses. 

We commend this work to the notice of mothers and teachers, as 
worthy of being not only read, but studied. It will be seen that Dr A. 
does not claim entire originality, but candilly confesses himself largely 
indebted — not for his language, but for his statistics — to other authors; 
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especially to Dr Dewees, of Philadelphia. Dr D. is high medical au- 
thority; and the value of the Young Mother, as a guide in the work of 
physical education, will be greatly increased by the fact, that a writer of 
such large experience and such correct views, has been so extensively 
consulted. 

The mechanical execution of the work is excellent; indeed, we have 
seldom if ever seen itexceeded. It is encouraging to find so many of our 
recent publications printed on so large a type. 


Tue Way to vo Goon, or The Christian Character Mature. 
The Sequel to the Young Christian and Corner Stone. By Jacob 
Abbott. Boston: William Pierce. 1836. 12mo. pp. 348. 


This work is in three chapters:—1. Works of Faith, or the Story of 
Alonzo; 2. Motives; 3. Ourselves; 4. The Poor; 5. Promotion of Per- 
sonal Personal Piety; 6. Public Morals; 7. The Church and Christian 
Union; 8. The Sick; 9. Children; 10. Instruction. 

It is the two last chapters of this work which have chiefly arrested 
our attention; in which the author dwells, at considerable length, on 
doing good by means of instructing, and educating, and improving the 
condition of children. We hope the fact that they are the last chapters 
of the work, will lead no one to suppose their author considered them of 
secondary importance; for it was, doubtless, far otherwise. They 
should be read and pondered. 


Tue Farm Hovse. Boston: William Pierce. 1836. 18mo. 
pp. 149. 


This is one of the first of a series of books designed for children under 
twelve years of age; to be illustrated by appropriate engravings. If the 
‘Farm House’ is a fair specimen of the series, we should think it a use- 
ful addition to our juvenile literature, The present volume is well 
printed, and has a beautiful frontispiece. 


Tur Panorama or Proressions AND Trapes, or Every Man’s 
Book. By Edward Hazen. Embellished with Fighty-two Engrav- 
ings. Philadelphia: Uriah Hunt. 1836. Square 16mo. pp. 320. 


This book, which the writer intended for schools and families, as well 
as for miscellaneous reading, embraces a class of subjects with which 
every one ought to be acquainted. From a cursory examination of its 
pages, we have been led to think favorably both of the plan and its exe- 
cution. We only wish the type were larger, and the engravings of a 
better character. 





